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forward to the President of the United | approval of the principle, for now that the 
States, and to every member of Congress, a | subject has taken the form of a Bill we may 
document in which a majority of the members | expect soon to have the proposal knocking at 
of the British House of Commons pledge | the door of a Parliament a majority of whose 
themselves to use their “ heartiest efforts” | members are pledged to give it a cordial 
to support a proposal for a treaty which | reception. Thus the action of Mr. Cremer 
shall bind the British and the American|has brought the question of international 
nations to refer to arbitration every dispute | arbitration within the limits of actual possi - 
which diplomacy may fail to adjust. bility ; and it should be the aim now of every 
An anonymous correspondent of the 7'imes, | friend of social progress to see that the 
taking this Mission as his text, wrote to that | matter does not recede from its present 
journal asserting that a former deputation favourable position. Women have a vital 
to the American President had been met with | interest in this question, a question, it is safe 
a polite snub, and opining that nothing | to say, which would have been settled on this 
better need be anticipated from, what he | basis long ago if they had possessed the fran- 
considered, the ill-advised action of Mr.|chise. In the meantim> much may be done 
Cremer. Unfortunately for this writer, he | to strengthen the hands of Mr. Cremer. The 
had forgotten his facts, and Mr. Howard | Mission of this unaccredited ambassador 
Evans was able to show that not only was|should be kept well in mind; interest in it 
the previous Mission received with favour, | should be awakened among working men 
but that as a result of it both Houses of | and their wives ; the benefits of international 
Congress had passed a resolution in April, | arbitration should be pointed out, and no 
1890, requesting the President, as oppor- | effort spared to force into prominence this 
tunity occurred, to open negotiations with | great question, until the insane and san- 
any Government with which the United guinary custom of settling disputes between 
States had diplomatic relations, with a view | nations by shedding the best blood of their 
of settling by arbitration any differences | children be swept away for ever. 
which could not be arranged by ordinary 
diplomatic agency. In response to this 
recommendation of Congress, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the House of Com- 
mons which, while gratefully acknowledging 
the enlightened action of Congress, expressed 
the hope that the British Government would 
give its co-operation to the same end. En- 
couraged by this resolution, Mr. Cremer 


AN UNACCREDITED 
AFBASSADOR. 


Tne attempt to establish a treaty of Inter- 
national Arbitration between this country 
and America is one of the most important, 
and at the same time the least popular, 
proposals within the political horizon at the 
present time. For years the peace party in 
this country has so consistently lived up to 
its name as scarcely to ruffle the surface of 
political thought; indeed, its conduct has 
been so pacific that a considerable section of 
the nation is scarcely aware of the existence 
of such a party. And bad as is its position 
in this country, its plight in other lands is 
worse. Only last month the Herald of 
Peace for December announced the death of 
two of its contemporaries, one of them being 
the organ of the Peace Society in Sweden, 
and the other a journal of the movement 
published in Richmond, U.S8.A., and both of 
these journals have died for want of support. 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to discover the 
cause of this apparent failure to make any 
great impression upon the public mind. 
Unfortunately, the journals devoted to peace, 
in this country at least, are too much 
concerned with their own particular agencies, 
and are too little interested in the movement as 
a whole, to render the best service to humanity. 
By far the most business-like attempt for 
years to apply in a practical way the 
principles of the Peace Society is the visit 
which Mr. Cremer is now making to 


Ir is with profound feelings of grief 
and regret that we find it necessary 
to append a black-bordered footnote to 
this leading article. ‘The article is 


practically a voice from the grave, and 
as such we bespeak for it the serious 
consideration of our readers, all of 
whom, we are convinced, are friends of 
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Washington, with a memorial from English 
Members of Parliament. Apart altogether 
from its intrinsic importance, this Mission 
ought to have been the biggest advertisement 
which the peace party could possibly obtain. 
And yet of two of the principal journals 
devoted to this subject one does not deign to 
notice the Mission at all, and the other passes 
it over in a very brief note. This is a mis- 
fortune, for whether viewed as a practical 
application of the Peace Society's principles, 
or as an object lesson to the civilised world, 
it is one of the most far-reaching movements 
of the century. 

English Members of Parliament are no 
doubt amiable men, but it is not every one 
who could persuade nearly 400 of them to 
append their names to a memorial addressed 
to the ruler of another nation. Yet Mr. 
Cremer has done this. He has been able to 


procured the signatures of nearly 400 Mem- 
bers of Parliament to the memorial which he 
has now presented to the American Presi- 
dent. And on the 14th of this month a Bill 
was introduced into the Senate to enable 
the President to carry out the resolution 
adopted by Congress in April, 1890. 

To this point, then, Mr. Cremer’s Mission 
has been successful, and he has gone far 


towards placing the topstone upon the noble 


acheme to which he has devoted his life. 
Very largely by his efforts the two great 
English-speaking nations have been brought 
to express, through their representatives, 


their willingness to lay aside for all time 


the weapons of war, and to discuss every 
question that may arise between them ration- 
ally and in the manner of Christians. In- 
deed, there is more than an expression of 


peace and goodwill amony the nations. 


For we have to announce the «death 
of one who has always been realy to 
devote both time and talents to the 
interests which we have most at heart. 
We refer to Mr. Yates, the Editor of 
the Sunday School Chronicle. Ie wrote 
the leader for us this week, and yester- 
day we received the distressing in- 
telligence that he died suddenly on 
‘Tuosday from spasm of the heart. 

At such a time we find it impos- 
sible to do more than record the fact. 
Next week we may have a better 
opportunity of speaking of our dead 
friend. For the present we can only 
express the deep and real feclings of 
respect and admiration for his true and 
manly character, and the profound 
sympathy with which every woman 
will think of the young and sorrowing 
widow. 
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“ But factory life makes a girl coarse, and loose 
in moral character ? ” 

“You are mistaken about the immorality. 
At least fifty per cent. of the girls in rescue 
homes have been in domestic service, A servant 
leads, in most cases, a lonely life; she has no 
society among people of her own class, and she 
is ready to flirt with the butcher, or the baker, 
or to make advances to the first young man she 
meets for the sake of enlivening the monotony 
of her existence. In this way she gets into 
trouble. Now, the factory girl thinks far more of 
her girl‘ pal’ than she does of her young man. 
It is astonishing how devoted the girls are to 
their ‘ pals’; their affection is quite romantic, 
but the ‘young man’ is taken as a matter of 
course. She does not lose her head over him 
like the servant girl. Taken as a whole, the 
factory girls are a well-conducted class. It is 
true that their conversation to each other is, to 
our ears, perfectly shocking, but there is no real 
harm meant. They will not cheat or lie to each 
other, but they will tell lies to the foreman at an 
alarming rate. That, they consider, is all in the 
day’s work. The greatest drawback to factory 


advantage taken of a servant girl’s position by 
men, 

“ Before domestic service can become popular 
it must approximate to the same regulations as 
exist in other employments. A system of day 
service might meet the difficulty, as the girls 
would have their evenings to themselves just as 
factory girls have. It is the feeling that their 
work is never done, that they have no time away 
from their employers’ supervision in which they 
can mix with their own class, which turns so 
many girls against service. Now, you will find that 
charwomen do not rebel against their work, so 
long as they are well paid and fed, simply 
because they have definite hours and know when 
the day’s work will be over. While I am pre- 
pared to admit that the remuneration which 
servants get is better, as a rule, than factory pay, 
I consider that it is earned at great personal 
sacrifice. It means the giving up of individual 
freedom.” 

THE MISTRESSS POINT OF VIEW. 

“Can you name any other occupation in 
which an employer gives board, lodging, good 
wages, and has to teach the employés the trade 
into the bargain? A servant expects to be well 
paid, whether she understands her work or not. 
Would a master receive her brother into his 
workshop on the same conditions ? ” 

“T fully agree that servants ought to be 
trained before they enter service. The domestic 
classes in Board schools will do something to 
remedy this defect. But a proper training school 
is greatly needed. I was much interested in a 
talk I had with Miss Howse, of Boston, a little 
time ago, with regard to her institution for train- 
ing attendants on sick people—that is, useful 
servants, not qualified sick nurses. Thisis being 
extended to nursemaids. A doctor has lent them 
a model of the human figure which can be taken 
to pieces—the various layers of the body and the 
internal organs. By this means the girls are 
taught how to deal with and handle their little 
human charges intelligently. It would bea good 
thing if the Education Board would start day 
nurseries where the Board school girls could get 
practical training in managing babies. Technical 
schools are needed to train young girls in the 
domestic arts. 

“If you engage a carpenter to put up a shelf, 
you do not expect to stand by and tell him how 
to do it. So with servants; beyond general 
orders you ought not to need to give instructions. 
There is at present a great waste of time and 
temper in looking after incompetent servants. 
Men are apt to believe that domestic work comes 
naturally to a girl and that there in no need of 
special training, but their own experience should 
have taught them better, What a pitiable 
object is a man struggling with a needle as he 
tries to sew on a button! I think the Board 
School training is excellent; they teach the little 
boys to sew as well as the girls. I have little 
admiration for a woman who can’t knock in a 
nail, or for a man who can’t sew on a button. 

“The ‘ dolly,’ too, is a most valuable institution. 
Little girls should be encouraged to love their 
dollies; it is a natural instinct, and 1 observe 
that many intelligent little boys like to nurse a 
doll. They should be encouraged to do so.” 


THE STORY OF AN AGITATOR. 

“I feel that I owe an apology, Miss Black, for 
introducing such a hackneyed subject as the 
servant question.” 

“Not at all. 1t is a question which is always 
with us, and I suppose always will be.” 

“ And now, about your new book. Had you 
any special motive in writing it ?” 

“No; it is simply a story, and I have taken 
labour problems as a subject because my work 
has been in that direction. The reviewers seem 
to be very much hurt by my saying that there 
are no portraits in it. There is a tendency to 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
THE publication of Miss Clementina Black's 
story of an agitator, has called forth some 
surprise from those who had only heard of her 
as a worker amongst factory girls and in social 
movements. Bat, in reality, Miss Black has 
made no new departure ; she is only developing 
the natural bent of her mind which showed itself 
in her earliest years. She was a writer long 
before she entered upon the social work which 
brought her more prominently before the public. 

The daughter of a solicitor at Brighton, her 
early years were passed in that town. She was 
the eldest of eight children, and having lost her 
mother, the charge of the family devolved upon 
her. But when housekeeping and teaching 
duties were over, she devoted many hours which 
ought to have been spent in bed to writing 
stories. In fact, she might be said to have 
written stories by night and told them by day, 
for her gift of story telling was a very important 
ap for maintaining order in nursery and school i f is thet it un 6 , gl PB wivos an eran 

rere . . ey are hopelessly useless in the home. 
Saad ies ie air fag am Tayll: ” “Tam driven to think that the cases where 
Shortly after this she removed to London with | %'vant girls are taken advantage of by the men 
her sisters, and started quite a Bohemian style of the families where they serve is not so rare as 
of housekeeping in a suite of rooms in Fitzroy | * supposed. Here again the report of rescue 
Street. The sisters had a kind of general “den” homes bears me out. Domestic service is risky 
in a large room, which did duty for kitchen and at the best, and I think that a handsome girl in 
sitting-room. It was artistic withal, the fire- | S°TV!0° "0D the whole, in greater danger than if 
place being adorned with the wood-work of an she sree behind 8 bar. ar 
old pew, and in the large bow-window were]. . This is getting more and more astonishing, 
lounges, rugs, and nick-nacks, while at the Miss Black. Why, what can be worse for a pretty 
kitchen end of the room stood a dresser, girl than bar service P She is always in the way 
resplendent with blue crockery. The honour of of temptation. The Americans will scarcely pers 
the artistic arrangement, however, belongs to er & woman to occupy such a position. 
Miss Black’s sister, now an Academy exhibitor. |. Ido not know what American bars may be 

A period of ill-health, and of residence abroad like, but I think that in this country a barmaid 
with a dear friend and fellow writer (Miss Amy | ©” if she is so minded, protect herself better 
Levy), followed Miss Black’s long struggle with than a girl in service. The danger arises not so 
work of many kinds, Then came brighter times. much from the bar, as because the young women 
Her story of “ Miss Falkland” appeared in the chosen to serve at them are fine, attractive 
English IUustrated Magazine, and attracted girls. 
attention. It was in that period of social 
upheaval occasioned by the Trafalgar Square 
riots that Clementina Black threw in her lot 
with the women and girls of industrial London. 
She became secretary of the Women’s Provident 
League, and an arduous worker amongst the 
factory girls in the East End. 

I have a vivid recollection of listening to an 
address from Miss Black upon “ The Working Girls 
of London,” at this period. It was delivered in the 
chapel schoolroom of a London suburb, on a 
foggy November evening. Through the mist 
which enveloped the building and almost hid the 
speaker, came in soft, womanly tones the simple 
record of experience gained from intimate know- 
ledge of factory girl life. The utter absence of 
sensationalism was very striking, and formed the 
great charm of Miss Black’s style. It was shortly 
after this that I read with astonishment Miss 
Black’s adverse criticism of domestic service as 
an employment for girls, and determined, when- 
ever the opportunity came, that I would attempt 
to argue the point with her. 

In the cosy quarters of the “ Women Writers” 
Miss Black was good enough to meet me fora 
chat the other morning, and immediately I un- 
burdened myself of the query which had been 
seething in my mind for some years. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE UV. FACTORY LIFE. 

“Ts it a fact, Miss Black,” I asked, “ that you 
would sooner send a sister or daughter of 
yours to work in a factory than into domestic 
service P” 

“Tf the choice had to be made by me I should 
certainly prefer to be a factory girl rather than a 
domestic servant.” 


A QUESTION OF REMUNERATION. 

“T believe, Miss Black, that Sir John Lubbock 
once said that domestic servants received the 
best pay of any working-class women. Do you 
agree td ” : 

“They are the best and the worst paid. 
Think of the lives of hundreds of little drudges 
—their health is gone before they are out of 
their teens. Anda girl in a London lodging- 
house has little to expect but ruin. People 
make such a mistake by thinking only of their 
own servants, comfortably housed and fed; they 
forget the large number of servants whose 
experience is so different.” 

“What are the chief complaints made by girls 
against domestic service ? ” 

“For one thing, they cannot compel a mistress 
to give them a character, and are liable to be 
turned adrift at a moment’s notice just for spite, 
or from mere caprice. I have known numbers of 
cases where girls who have served in one family 
for several years have been dismissed without a 
character, and their chances of earning a liveli- 
hood spoiled.” 

“ Does not the law offer a remedy ?” 

“T believe that there is no law which compels 
a mistress to give a servant a character. 
Respectable girls are often most unfairly dealt 
with in this respect. Then there is the religious 
test, which is another grievance. Servants are 
often compelled to attend the same place of 
worship as their employers. Many servants 
complain, too, of bad sleeping accommodation. 
This occurs most frequently in town mansions 
where the servants’ quarters are in cold, damp 
basements. Then {there is the other grievance 
which 1 have already spoken about, the frequent 
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identify the characters, I find, You must write 
about people, you know. Still, I do not think 
there is a recognizable portrait in my book. The 
temptation to draw from real life has been very 
great, but I have resisted it. There are one or 
two weak points in the story which I am conscious 
of, but so far the reviewers have not discovered 
them. 

“ When writing the story I applied to three 
men of my acquaintance to describe a ballot box. 
Not one of them could do it correctly. Shortly 
afterwards I recorded my first vote, at a municipal 
election, and when I examined the ballot box 
found that I had been led astray entirely by my 
male friends. It gave me a lot of trouble in 
altering my story. I found that a ballot box is 
made of tin, and so put together that it is 
absolutely impossible to tamper with an election, 
unless a lighted match were thrown into the box; 
but then it would destroy all papers alike.” 

In conclusion, Miss Black expressed herself in 
favour of an Independent Labour Party, and her 
belief in the rapid spread of Socialism. “ Mr. 
Burns quite surprised me the other evening,” she 
said, “by showing how largely the labour of 
London is already municipalized. It would be 
very interesting to have a census of the employés 
of the London public bodies. We are getting 
socialised without knowing it.” 

Saran A. Tooter. 


“One More Unfortunate.” 
A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 
By Lavy Henry Somerset. 
FLASH V. 
“ Your hour's up!” said a voice at the door of a 
tiny bedroom at the top of a London house. The 
window was open, but the dirty muslin curtain 
did not stir, so sultry was the day. The two 
beds were neither of them made; the sheets 
were crumpled and looked as though they had 
not been smoothed out for a long time, and the 
tufts of the white counterpanes were very grimy. 
Maggie was stretched on one of the beds—she 
lay flat on her back, her hands clasped behind 
her head, She had taken off the body of her 
gown, and her arms looked very thin and white ; 
her face was drawn and dark, and the blue lines 
emphasised the setting of her eyes. She slowly 
turned on her side at the summons, and said in 
a low voice, “I thought I had only just laid 
down ; I'll be up ina minute.” A buxom young 
woman stood in the doorway. She had bright, 
beady black eyes, and a strongcolour. “Come,” 
she said, “ look sharp ; you’ve had an hour’s rest, 
and that’s a deal when you're only called to stand 
seventeen out of the twenty-four,” and she 
opened her lips, showing a row of large, white 
teeth as she laughed somewhat bitterly. “ But 
it’s not a bad life after all; it’s genteel, and what 
else could we do? See here, girl,” she added ; 
“ you're looking awful white, I brought a bit of 
beet for you to rub on your cheeks. I heard the 
master say you weren’t strong enough, so just 
make up a bit with that.” Listlessly Maggie 
took the round slice of beetroot from her com- 
panion’s hand. “Thank you, dear,” she said, 
“it’s good of you. Iam afraid I do look bad,” 
and she gave a little shiver as she turned to the 
looking- glass. ‘Look sharp, you haven’t a 
minute ; button your dress and come along.” 
The bar below was already filling ; the continued 
tramp of the crowd outside was only interrupted 
by the constant swinging of the doors that ad- 
mitted customers, and with their entrance gusts 
of fresher air. When the day began to cool 
Maggie stood behind the plated handles and 
drew glass after glass. She could not summon a 
smile even when some young man, with gaudy 
button-hole and with an odious simper, paid her 
a fulsome compliment, or a noisy group declared 
they would drink to her health. Her companion, 
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however, made ample amends for her listlessness. 
Once or twice during the evening some customer 
more pressing than the rest, insisted that she 
should share his drink, and treated her to a 
whiskey and soda ; but her apathy wasso marked 
that she called down upon herself the displeasure 
of the manager, who told her “he should cer- 
tainly give her notice; they wanted smart 
girls, who could make the place attractive 
to customers.” Later on the noise increased. 
and the crowd thickened. Young women with 
showy hats and gaudy flowers, accompanied by 
their pals, jested and drank. A woman came in 
with a child in a perambulator and asked for a 
glass of gin; the child began to cry, she held the 
glass to its mouth, and the greedy little lips 
closed on it in a manner that plainly indicated 
it was not the first taste of that hot white 
fluid that had lulled its cries. Ragged children 
held out beer jugs to be filled, and old grey- 
headed women with trembling fingers laid their 
coppers on the counter. One long stream of 
sad, vulgar, degraded, imbecile, besotted 
humanity. Once or twice there was a scuffle 
and someone was put out, and then the noise 
died down and the laughter ceased, only to re- 
double its coarse gaiety in a few moments. 
Midnight struck, and then came closing time and 
chucking out and clearing up, and the task was 
over for a few hours for the White Slaves of the 
great London Labour market. 

Wearily Maggie turned up the stairs, and 
hastily undressing, threw herself upon the bed, 
to forget for a while in God’s most blessed gift 
to humanity the load of toil and the misery of 
foreboding. 

“‘ We've had a splendid time,” said the manager 
to his wife, as he sat in his shirt sleeves, wiping 
his bald head deliberately, while his partner 
slowly set the glasses in their places on the 
shelves of the mirror-lined wall behind the tap ; 
“ that ladies’ bar is grand, and how they appreciate 
it! Why, they come in four at a time that 
cheerful and gay, ‘Three of gin and four 
out,’ they says, and took their drink beautiful 
and retired. Why, bless you, women came in 
there to-night as wouldn't come to an ordinary 
bar; they felt it that secluded and genteel.” 

“T believe you,” responded the woman from 
behind the counter. ‘It’s not every lady what 
likes jostling up against a come-by-chance lot, 
and yet what wants to have her drink, They'll 
form a ladies’ club and have rare old times, I'll 
warrant. The gov’nor had a good idea when he 
opened that bar.” 

“That Minnie is a five girl,” said the manager 
after a pause, “smart and up to date; but I 
can’t make nothing of the other; flavourless, I 
call her.” 

“There’s more to that than I mean to say 
to-night,” said his wife with an air of one gifted 
with the power of divination. 

(To be continued.) 
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A well-attended drawing-room meeting was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Brook, St. Helens, 
on January 17th, and as the result of an earnest 
address on “ Women and Drink,” delivered by 
Mrs. Callender Moss, of Birkdale, four ladies 
joined the Association. 

* * % 

A meeting of temperance workers to discuss 
the London County Council Election was held 
last week, under the auspices of the Political 
Action Committee, at the Congregational Chapel, 
St. Martin Street, Westminster. Among the 
speakers were Mr. J. McDougall, L.C.C.: Mr. 
James Torr, L.C.C.; and the Rev. John Smith, 
Secretary of the Primitive Methodist Infirmary. 
A resolution was passed, calling upon the tem- 
perance and Christian voters to support the 
policy of the temperance party by rallying to the 
assistance of the candidates. 
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THE CHURCH AND 
PROGRESS. 


By Rev. Jas. ADDERLEY. 


Or all unreasonable separations there is nothing 
more unreasonable or unscriptural than the 
separation between social reformers and religious 
people ; between social questions and the Christian 
religion. Such separation is entirely unknown 
in the Old Testament. It is impossible to 
imagine, for instance, a prophet talking to one 
of the kings of Israel about social or political 
matters of his day without mentioning God or 
without looking upon Him as the answer to the 
whole thing. And for us who believe in the 
Incarnation, who believe that God Almighty has 
come down on earth and sanctioned all human 
effort that is in the right direction, for us to 
separate that which concerns humanity from that 
which concerns God is more unreasonable and 
unnatural. 
THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

The first thing to impress upon the ordinary 
Churchman and Churchwoman is that there is a 
social question. For there are still many who 
require convincing. The clergy for the most 
part know the existence of the social problem ; 
indeed, they would be blind if they did not. But 
it is the ordinary Church layman who requires to 
be awakened. He thinks that things may very 
well go on as they are. But is there nothing the 
matter when we hear of two strikes a day, 
affecting no less than two hundred and eighty 
thousand persons? Is there nothing the matter 
when the unemployed increase yearly in numbers, 
being drawn not only from the ranks of the 
thriftless, the careless, the infirm, but also from 
the ranks of skilled workers? Is there nothing 
the matter when the sweating system goes on its 
hideous course, and not only in the towns, but is 
spreading in the villages? Is there nothing the 
matter when a hundred thousand people in 
London alone are living, as we know on absolutely 
reliable authority, without the ordinary neces- 
saries of life, certainly without any of the joys of 
life? Isthere nothing the matter, to look at 
another side, when men like Mr. Carter can write 
such articles, and deliver such speeches as he has 
done on “Commercial Morality,” and yet get in 
reply only feeble answers and feeble criticisms 
from business men, who declare that they cannot 
conduct business on Christian lines ? 


THE NEED OF EARNESTNESS. 

Then we have to convince people, not only 
that there is a social question, but that it is 
their duty to take part in the social reform 
movement. They must learn to realise the fact 
that Socialists, whether some of their theories be 
right or wrong, are thoroughly earnest. There 
are a large number of people who imagine the 
whole thing to be a huge joke, which can be 
pushed aside with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a contemptuous reference to bombs and strikes 
and anarchism. All I can say is, I only wish 
that the Christian people who come to church 
and to Holy Communion were only half as earnest 
as the members of the Social Democratic Feder- 
ation or of the Independent Labour Party. If 
Church people were only as eager to bring souls 
to Jesus as Socialists are about their own peculiar 
theories, I should thank God for it every day of 
my life. They may be mistaken; but let those 
who have never made a mistake cast the first 
stone. 

THE NEXT STEP. 

We know many members have not the time 
for study, but we like them to go into social 
subjects as deeply as they can. Reforms can- 
not be done in a minute. In the meantime, 


people must study, and learn what are the difti- 
culties with which we are concerned in the 
The time has passed away when 


national life. 
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it was regarded as the settlement of a problem 
to give a sum of money. You will say, but we 
have University settlements in the East-end, and 
ladies are giving up much of their time to district 
visiting. But it is necessary to look deeper for 
a solution of the social problem. Why, for in- 
stance, is it that men are starving in the richest 
country in the worldP Mark you, so far the 
only school who have put forth any sort of pro- 
gramme for dealing with these matters are the 
social reformers. As we have been reminded in 
Mr. Kidd’s great work, “Social Evolution,” no 
satisfactory answer has been given to the 
Socialists. Till this has been done, it is absurd 
to dismiss the subject. It is useless for the 
Christian Church to think it has done its duty 
with the giving of alms, or the consolations of 
religion, as it is called, by painting for them a 
sort of beautiful panorama of heaven, and telling 
them it will be all right some day. Well, I hope 
it will be all right, for the rich as well as the 
poor. But to confine one’s methods or one’s 
efforts to this sort of teaching is not only im- 
politic, but positively wicked, for it only gives 
half of what God Almighty came to tell us. 

We must get beyond merely theorising about 
social questions. The next step is todo some- 
thing. Let ladies start factory girls’ clubs, 
and endeavour to make the girls unite to 
abolish the sweating system. But what is needed 
above all is more heart and more earnestness. 

THE KEY OF THE, SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

Church people must realise that they have in 
their hands the key of the social problem. At 
present we have not the courage of our convic- 
tions. They talk as if their work lay only with 
individuals. That shows clearly a want of trust 
in God Almighty Himself, as if He was only able 
to accomplish half His work. ‘Iam the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life,” said our Lord. To 
assert that His message is only to individuals is 
to assert that He was exaggerating. Christians 
must go out and claim the social movement as 
their own. 

How is it that we have the key of the social 
problem? How is it that we can do what 
Socialists fail to do? We have a Leader, which 
they have not. We believe in God Almighty, 
the Father of the whole human race, and there- 
fore its Leader. We have the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, which gives a splendid inspiration for 
our social work. If Jesus Christ is almighty, 
then He can put right the world that has gone 
wrong, and bring back the society that has 
wandered from its Maker. Then our Gospel is 
not only for individuals, but for society as a 
whole. If a man, through drunkenness or 
impurity, has made a mess of his life, we point 
him to the Lamb of God. So, too, if society 
has gone astray, we should point it to the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sins of the world. 
Indeed, reform cannot be accomplished without 
Hin, and, in short, can only be done with Him. 

Ours is the religion of hope for society as well 
as for the individual. Many of the doctrines of 
the Socialists may be thoroughly Christian in 
character, as, for instance, the equality and 
brotherhood of man; but only Christians can 
preach these doctrines so that people will 
thoroughly believe them. It is no use talking 
of the brotherhood of man unless it is associated 
with the Fatherhood of God. This is the basis 
of the Christian religion. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that if God is my Father, then all the 
world are my brothers and sisters. 


We constantly receive complaints of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining THz Woman’s Sicnat from 
local newsagents and bookstalls. We wish that 
our friends would give us the addresses of any 
newsagents who do not keep the paper, and we 
will communicate with them with a view to 
putting the Stanat on sale. 
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ASOLO IN THE TREVISAN. 
A HAUNT OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


PART II. 

Tue main street of Asolo, which has a covered 
archway running all along it, is built in a semi- 
circle. It opens out into the Piazza, with the 
Municipio (Town Hall), where faint traces of 
frescoes still cling to the upper walls on one 
side, and shops and the chief café on the other. 
In the centre of the Piazza there is a fountain, 
with an ancient column, surmounted by the 
Lion of St. Mark, lately replaced by the munici- 
pality after its destruction by the French at the 
beginning of the century. Turning to the left 
by the Municipio, a few steps lead down to the 
Duomo and old Episcopal Palace, with its 
graceful open loggia. 

It is within this palace that the last part of 
“ Pippa Passes” is enacted — the old Mon- 
signor and the wicked Intendant are hatching 
their plots, when Pippa’s song of “Childhood 
which had not learned to know” rang out, and 
her “suddenly God took me” seals the fate of 
the scheming Intendant, and rouses all that is 
best and noblest in the Monsignor. 


MARKET-DAY. 


Though Browning says that “the little town 
enjoying high market day, and its privilege of 
roaring and screaming over a bargain, confuses 
me altogether,” still the Piazza early on a 
Saturday morning (market day) is a sight worth 
seeing. Passing down the main street, you first 
reach the poultry department, where live stock 
of every kind is on sale. Packed into baskets, 
the poor birds silently await their fate, only a 
doleful squeak being elicited when a would-be 
owner picks one or the other up by its feet 
during a hot argument with the old sales- 
woman, who stubbornly refuses to lower her 
price. There, under the open arches of the 
Municipio, a cloth merchant has spread his 
wares, and is trying to induce the women to 
invest in new dresses and finery. Here are boots 
and shoes by the dozen; a little further on 
earthenware and wooden goods. Under the 
trees at the top of the Piazza are the vendors of 
fruit, with their baskets full of delicious pears, 
plums, figs, and grapes. One man is tossing 
monster melons from his cart to another, who 
catches them and piles them up like great 
cannon balls. One of the side streets is quite 
devoted to butter and cheese. The country- 
women sit on the doorsteps. the pats of golden 
butter gleaming in their baskets, lined with fresh 
green leaves. A turn of the corner, and we are 
among the cattle. Great numbers of sheep are 
strung together, their brown and yellowish coats 
looking so picturesque under the dark arches. 


THE GENIUS OF THE SALE. 


Here comes a master butcher, who hauls an 
animal out by the tail to examine it well in the 
light. The owner—a dark, handsome young fel- 
low, with an orange-coloured felt hat pulled down 
over his eyes—praises the animal in the highest 
terms; but the question of price is a sore point 
between the two, and at last the patient beast, 
after being hustled from one to another, goes 
back to its comrades, while the butcher drags 
the “contadino” away by the arm to an 
“osteria” near to, where he will probably 
try other influence upon the man’s prices. 
The centre of interest on this particular market 
day, the genius among the salesmen, is a young 
fellow wearing a bright red shirt, who, mounted 
high upon a cart, is intent upon getting rid of 
his stock of coverlets. He has an endless stream 
of rhetoric at his command, from high-flown 
praise of his goods he goes over into a passionate 
appeal to the crowd to buy a counterpane for 
5fr, 3.50, 21—! Gesticulating wildly, he 
throws open the flimsy cover to display its gay 
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pattern, then quick as lightning rolls it up 
again, and throws it to some timid buyer who 
has hardly yet made up her mind to the bargain. 
The crowd applauds and buys, though each fresh 
cover is introduced as “ positively the last.” 

The steps of the Municipio form a vantage 
point from which the entire scene may be over- 
looked ; every corner is a picture in itself and the 
whole a very kaleidoscope of vivid colours, full 
of life and movement. Morning, noon, and 
night the town is interesting and picturesque. 
The houses were mostly built in Caterina 
Cornaro’s time, with graceful lancet windows and 
overhanging balconies, gay with flowers. Here 
and there are unsuspected frescoes, sweet pale 
Madonna faces greet us, or quaint bits of carving 
and relief peep out of dark corners with the 
bright sunlight and deep blue sky above. It is 
indeed a pleasure to wander about the steep 
narrow streets, or loiter at the fountains where 
the people come and go, stopping to chat till the 
clear water has filled their gleaming copper 
vessels, the murmur of voices and rippling water 
making pleasant music all day long around the 
marble fountains. 

CANOVA’S TEMPLE. 

Then in the cool afternoon and evening what 
could be more pleasant than to follow in Pippa’s 
footsteps from the hillside to Orcana and 
Possagno, the birthplace of Canova and the 
home of Browning’s Jules and Phene. A broad 
gravelled way and a flight of stone steps leads 
from the long struggling village street toa great 
open space in the centre of which rises Canova’s 
Temple, in all the simplicity and impressive 
severity of the purely Grecian style; the back- 
ground is a chain of beautiful mountains, the 
last of the Alpine range, and the foreground 
one mass of riotously luxuriant vegetation, vine- 
yards, and orchards in all their autumn glory 
glowing in the rays of the setting sun. 

But in the early morning the country is just 
as beautiful, and it is difficult to make up your 
mind what villa, church, or village to visit. 
Conte Fietta’s palace, half a kilometre long, is 
pointed out to the stranger, or the famous Villa 
Falier, where the boy Canova carved his lion out 
of a pat of butter, and was called to his patron’s 
table to be praised by all the guests. 


RELICS OF AN ARTIST. 

Of all the beautiful villas, the Giacomelli built 
by Palladio is the most interesting, for here 
Paolo Veronese’s consummate art has conjured 
up a whole world of gods and goddesses on 
ceilings and walls; lovely Venus, warlike Mars, 
stately Juno, and a host of dear little angels look 
down upon us. Then again we have a pious 
Holy Family, or are startled by the sudden 
apparition of a “ gentilhomo ” of the sixteenth 
century, so perfectly lifelike is the figure of the 
young man looking out from a half-open door. 

You can see from end to end of the long suite 
of rooms, in the last of which stands the painter 
himself in full hunting dress with his dogs be- 
side him ; he gazes pensively down the long vista 
of apartments, at the stately form of a proud 
“signora,” said to be his lady love, who appears 
at an open doorway at the other end. 

But long country rambles, even if broken by 
rests on the wayside, and tastes of delicious 
white or purple grapes which any “ contadino ” 
will give you in exchange for a smile and a 
pleasant word, are apt to prove tiring, and the 
wanderer gladly turns in at the “Stella d’Oro” 
(Golden Star) or “ Torre” (Tower) when evening 
comes. Pushing back the curtain over the door, 
you at once enter the kitchen, where a cheery 
wood fire is burning on a raised slab of stone 
beneath a kind of wooden canopy, up which the 
smoke disappears. Beautiful bright bronze 
utensils hang upon the walls; in front of the fire 
is a kind of dresser upon which the food is placed 
on show. The kitchen is generally dining-room 
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and entrance hall as well, so there is plenty of 
chatting and laughing as good “old Marietta, 
the landlady, and the pretty waiting-maid 
go from table to table. A row of portrait 
heads sketched upon the wall attracts our notice. 

‘‘ Some poor painter fellow in payment of his 
bill,’ laughs Marietta, proudly handing her 
visitors’ book with Mr. and Miss Browning's 
signature for inspection by the curious “ Inglisi.” 

Pray, reader, have you eaten ortolans ever in 
Italy? Recall how cooks there cook them, 
and you will not wonder at our enjoyment of the 
evening meal, though a pang at the remembrance 
of the “ roccolo ” and the cruel massacre of the 

r little birds, does seize us again as we think 
of the horrid nets laid so cleverly to ensnare the 
harmless victims. 

And now night has fallen and the earth lies 
bathed in the rays of the harvest moon. All is 
peace as we take a last long look from our little 
balcony ; the Rocca seems shrouded in mystery 
profound ; the Duomo pale and serene in the 
pure white light, the clock tower grim and dark 
—then, as we gaze deeper and deeper into the 
glorious heavens above and far out into the great 
plain, we think of the poet, and 

‘‘ Drop eyes to earthward ! Language? Tush ! 

Silence—’tis awe decrees.” 
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FETTERED OR FREE? 
COMPULSION FOR WOMEN. 
By ©, S. Bremner. 


1 READ in the Woman’s Siena of last week 
that at a meeting of the Women’s Employment 
Defence League, held to claim for adult women 
equal freedom with men in the disposal of their 
labour, Mr3. Fawcett carried the following 
resolution, amongst others, none opposing :— 
“That this meeting thinks that it should be left 
to a married working-woman to judge for herself 
how soon after the birth of a child she should 
return to work.” 

At the first glance, especially if one thinks of 
a capable, sensible woman, the resolution may 
seem reasonable. Ata second glance, especially 
if one thinks of an incapable, senseless woman, 
one of that enormous army in whom the social 
sense is imperfectly developed, it may seem not 
unreasonable that society in its highest form of 
political organisation, and in Parliament, should 
dictate to women what period of rest must be 
regarded as the minimum which a woman shall 
take after having given birth toachild. Itisthe 
merest truism to say that legislation is becoming 
more socialistic. ‘lo many the word is hateful, 
especially to those who do not know its meaning. 
It may therefore be advisable to paraphrase it 
and say that society aims at the greatest good 
of the greatest number, amongst those good 
things being a healthy people ; for without health 
even virtue is scarcely possible. Society aims, 
too, at the protection of the weak ; possibly much 
may be said against such an aim. The weak 
must can be a source of weakness ; but it is rather 
late to dig at the roots of civilisation, for it 
might well be contended that society owes its 
existence to the need of the physically weak to 
protect themselves against the physically strong. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 

However that may be, it is useful to glance 
at some of the more recent developments of our 
legislation, which compel both men and women 
to submit to the will of the majority, on the 
plea that society as a whole will benefit by such 
submission. 

First, though not first in order of time, we 
have the Education Act, rendered compulsory in 
1870 and 1880, by which no parent (I mean no 
parent of what we suppose to be the working 
classes; we have not yet got compulsion for the 
middle classes) may refuse to send his child to 
school. Such refusal is liable to penalty, to tine, 
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or imprisonment in the early stages, to im- 
prisonment on contumacy. Society has here 
thought out what it considers to be the best for 
the nation. The Education Act was passed in 
1870; compulsion only followed haltingly and 
tentatively; and compulsion has been again 
followed by free education, because we have 
realised that on a large number compulsion 
bears very heavily. Our attitude is “you 
must,” but we give it gratis ; and when the red 
rag of Britain’s position among the nations has 
been waved, the objectors have dwindled to an 
inconsiderable minority, a minority which, so far 
as I know, never raises its voice, 
PROTECTION. 

Society has made vaccination compulsory on 
all alike, and it is incontestable that since then 
smallpox has practically died out in our midst. 
Whenever there is a recrudescence, it is due to 
importation from abroad. There is a growing 
number of people, including some doctors, who 
think that vaccination ought not to be compul- 
sory now, since wiser sanitary arrangements and 
greater personal cleanliness have obviated the 
necessity for tampering with the blood, for in- 
noculating a person with a mild form of the 
disease to guarantee him against a possible 
severe attack. Perhaps a better instance of 
society’s efforts to protect itself against disease 
is to be found in,the penalties inflicted upon a 
person who uses the public vehicles when know- 
ingly suffering from an infectious malady. Few 
will argue that it is too great a stretch of 
power to protect the community against those 
careless and utterly inconsiderate persons, in 
most cases probably densely ignorant, who would 
expose a city to disease or decimation rather 
than exercise a moderate amount of forethought. 
It is hardly necessary to point to the immense 
expenditure both in money, energy, and fore- 
thought to which our sanitary authorities are 
put to protect themselves against the reckless 
disregard of life and health which marks the con- 
duct of certain individuals. 

AT A PARENT’S MERCY. 

Society has found it necessary to protect 
children against their parents and guardians. 
Until 1889 a child was practically at its parents’ 
mercy ; hardly anything short of murder induced 
the law to stretch out its arm, But by the pass- 
ing of the Children’s Charter in 1889 this has 
been changed, and the law now formally recog- 
nises that every child born is the child of the 
State, and as such must have the treatment due 
toacitizen. It is an offence liable to a penalty 
for parents not to supply a young child with 
milk, either its mother’s or the milkman’s sub- 
stitute. The Rov. Benjamin Waugh aptly 
points out how in 109,000 cases of gross and 
abominable cruelty with which the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has dealt, 
nine-tenths have been promptly remedied by 
parents rather than undergo prosecution in 
courts of law. So that, although it is often said 
that we cannot make people sober by Act of 
Parliament, it appears we can terrify them 
into mitigating atrocious forms of cruelty. 

WISE LEGISLATION. 

The law prevents, or is about to prevent, 
women working in white lead, phosphorus, and 
other substances highly injurious to health. It 
is to be regretted that the law does not go much 
further, and use every possible means to mini- 
mise danger to the health of every individual— 
men as well as women--for it is mere pretence 
that the State should value the health of women 
and not that of men. Meantime it is known 
that women are susceptible tu certain poisons 
more than men; conversely, certain others 
affect men more than women. It does not seem 
Utopian that a well-ordered community should 
ascertain precisely how poisons affect the sexes, 
and legislate accordingly. The House of Com- 
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mons has affirmed in favour of an eight-hours’ 
day for miners, doubtless on account of the 
grave danger of their occupation. They are not 
weak persons, but special danger would seem to 
call for special legislation. 

In much the same spirit, the legislature has 
fixed the working hours of a woman in a factory 
or workshop as twelve daily, except Saturday, 
one and a half hours to be deducted for meals. 
It would be long before women gained for them- 
selves, by means of trade organisation, a benefit 
so substantial and so reasonable, The State 
does not decline to protect men; the seaman 
has his provisions inspected, his amount of cubic 
space measured. The encroachment that the 
undermanning of vessels makes upon his time 
will probably shortly be the subject of legis- 
lation. 

CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 

Now, it certainly does not prove that the 
policy of the State is correct, when one cites 
cases where protection is afforded to certain indi- 
viduals, But it would seem to prove that this 
is a real policy, that we have thought the matter 
out, and, to a certain extent, realise where we 
are going. Individualism is of the past; the 
State must aim more and more at the welfare of 
society, not of a class. The protection of a 
mother against her own ignorance, dense and 
dreadful as it often is in manufacturing districts, 
against the cupidity of employers, against, it may 
be, her husband's disregard of the family interests, 
seems to me eminently reasonable. Above all, 
now that it is formally recognised that every 
child born is the child of the State, it is our duty 
to protect tho child, never again to permit his 
parents to imagine themselves the sole arbiters 
of his fate. 

RESPONSIBILITY. 


We have all observed with what utter irrespon- 
sibility the ignorant and thoughtless “ summon 
a soul from the depths of being,” as someone 
phrased it. Be it ours to remind them that their 
conduct entails consequences even upon them- 
selves, a fact they are too ready to overlook. 
And women must remember that the prohibition 
of returning to labour in the factory until four 
weeks have elapsed after the birth of the child 
not only affects women but men also. It is a re- 
minder of their natural position of bread-winner, 
which the thing we call civilisation allows certain 
of the baser sort to forgot. Large numbers of 
thoughtful persons are wishful, somo of them 
even anxious, that legislation should prevent any 
woman with young children entering the factory 
at all; her place is elsewhere. 


THE STATE SHOULD PROTECT. 

It might be shown that the State has a perfect 
right to interfere in this special case of woman’s 
disability as 1 worker. We have long decided 
that no member of the community shall die like 
a dog in the street. ‘To this end, at the vast 
expense of some £10,000,000 annually, we pro- 
vide workhouses. Every woman has a right to 
the lying-in ward, and these wards in « large 
town are scarcely ever known to be empty. I 
do not know that factory operatives use them 
more than other women, but the State has been 
compelled to provide them. Why should it not 
insist upon a compulsory minimum rest time in 
return for this service?’ If by legislation the 
number of those who become chargeable to the 
community can be diminished, it seems well 
within the province of our legislators to take 
the necessary measures. 

It is a blot upon much of our legislation that 
it has been passed by men alone. Women, 
especially in all matters atlecting their ssx, have 
a right to make their voice heard. I venture 
to think that in such legislation as the Women’s 
Employment Defence League opposed last week 
women, when they vote at the ballot boxes, will 
not be less but more exacting than men. 
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that he had removed his name from the Tory 
political clubs, as he intended to throw in his lot 
with the party true to temperance. Many of our 
readers will recognise in Mr. Boden the husband 
of the lady so prominent in the councils of the 
British Women as a superintendent and member 
of the Executive Committee. If all temperance 
reformers would, like Mr. and Mrs. Boden, place 
principle before party, the Veto Bill would 
inevitably become law before the next General 
Election. 


On Thursday last Lord Randolph Churchill's 
illness closed in death, and a brilliant statesman 
fell out of the ranks. Of the career thus cut 
short we shall not speak. Lord Randolph had 
many of the qualities that go to the making of a 
distinguished and a noble life, and all must regret 
that years of full maturity were not granted for 
the retrieval of any errors of youth. Speaking 
of his public work, the Daily Chronicle strikes a 
sympathetic chord when it says: 

Lord Randolph was for making terms with the 
people, for convincing them that they had not 
to deal, even in the case of the propertied classes, 
with an utterly unsympathetic and immovable 


At length a preliminary sitting of the Com- 
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And for Englishwoman, many a sigh will be 
given to the bereaved women—the mother and 
widow—and to the boys left early fatherless, 


prompt investigation have been utterly thwarted. 
Europe will be allowed an entry when all the 
signs of the horrid carnage have been swept 
away. What the world has a right to demand is 
an inquiry independent of, and not in conjunction 
with, Turkey. The oppressor is hardly likely to 
do other than hush up his own foul deeds, 


The second annual report of the Liberator 
Relief Fund is but sorry reading. There are, it 
seems, 2,472 cases upon the books, of which a 
large number have been found entirely destitute, 
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have published not one, but two, and now 


possible to put some of |his more responsible 
actually a third manifesto. 


colleagues on their trial. "The broken lives and 
ruined hopes of thousands of innocent victims 
mutely appeal for help and for the just condem- 
nation of the offenders. 
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The Conservative Metropolitans, the Municipal 
Society, and the “ Moderates” of the County 
Council proper, each seem to be possessed with 
individual ideas, There is a budding hope in 
this. Even the most moderate draw back or, 
more strictly speaking, make a motion forward 
when they find one of their number desirous to 
court popularity by moving to deprive the 
Council of the powers of licensing theatres and 
music halls. The party professes to have been 
greatly surprised. This is good news, for it is 
some small indication that even upon the minds 
of the reactionaries a sense of the people’s 
quickened civic conscience is dawning. 


It was reported last week that in London 
alone between seventy and eighty babes had 
been found suffocated in bed with their parents. 
This wholesale slaughter of innocent victims is 
little less than criminal. Even this has been 
eclipsed by the latest revelations, made at the 
Fulham Mortuary, of the traffic in infants carried 
on by a woman named Mrs. Bouchier. ‘ Death 
from exposure ” is a miserably inadequate verdict 
on a woman who has persistently carried infants 
of one, two, and ten hours, and even half an 
hour old, from the place of their birth to some 
home of adoption. Little wonder that the son 
of Florence Brunger suddenly turned black in 
the face, and died in two days, when he was car- 
ried through the fog and frost from Shepherd’s 
Bush to West Kensington at the age of two 
hours. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Nothing daunted by the reverse at Evesham, 
Sir William Harcourt came forward in fine form 
before his constituents at Derby. Best and 
brightest of words uttered by any statesman 
during the recess were those of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the great temperance cause. 
“But, gentlemen,” said he, after a general review 
of the past session, “there is one subject’ above 
all which lies near to my heart, and engages my 
most earnest attention. Of all the falsehoods 
which have been industriously circulated in order 
to injure the Government, the most stupid and 
the most false is that which imputes to us that 
we intend to play false to the temperance cause. 
If there be any question to which this Govern- 
ment and this Parliament is more deeply 
pledged than another it is to grant to the people 
themselves the control over the liquor traffic.” 


Mrs. Bamford Slack, the new Superintendent 
of the Political Department of the B.W.T.A., is 
to be congratulated on the very sensible, 
practical leaflet she has issued to women on the 
best methods of canvassing for the County 
Council election. While the canvasser’s art is 
one which it is to be hoped will vanish with the 
march of intelligence and public spirit, it is 
nevertheless incumbent upon us to exercise it, 
while the average voters—men and women— 
exhibit their present inertness of spirit. The 
suggestion to take care of the children while the 
women go the poll, or get the baby ready, may 
be supplemented by the experience of one lady 
at the recent School Board election, who, while 
the hands of the clock were nearing nine, 
waited patiently outside a front door until the 
master of the house could be induced to waken 
from his first slumber, don his clothes, and 
accompany her to the adjacent polling station. 


But the mother, we are told, was a “ young 
domestic servant.” It is ‘impossible under our 
present code for coroners’ juries to pass adequate , 
or comprehensive sentence on such cases. 
Follow them back in detail, and nine times out 
of ten the actors who keep behind the scenes in 
the tragedy of shame will be the perfidious lover, 
the exacting or indifferent mistress, and hard- 
hearted relations, who, to save their own repu- \ 
tations, have forced the erring, ignorant, and ( 
unhappy girl into the hands of those who trade 
on the death of her little one. 


Sir William Harcourt’s noble utterance met 
with the warmest response from the vast audi- 
ence. The enthusiasm reached its grand climax 
when he exclaimed, “In my opinion, of all social 
reforms this is the greatest,” adding, in a tone of 
withering scorn, “Social reform! Aye, sir, what 
an inexhaustible fund of old age pensions you 
might derive from the temperance of the people.” 
Mr. Chamberlain asked the other day of some 
other reform, “ Would anybody gain a penny by 
it?” Would anybody gain a penny if temper- 
ance became the practice of the people of this 
country?” queried Sir William. Prompt came 
his reply, “ You might measure the gain not by 
pennies, but by millions and millions.” 


Instructions have been issued throughout the 
metropolitan branches of the N.B,W.T.A. con- 
cerning the forthcoming L.C.C, elections; and, 
following in the wake of this progressive move- 
ment, we shall, in our next four issues, give 
special articles on the subject of woman’s part 
in the elections. Our aim will be to educate, 
agitate, and organise opinion among our readers 
‘ as to their individual responsibility in the 
chief in American life.” While our friends over | elections. There are vital issues at stake; and 
the water are waking to a new sense of civic| the Womay’s SicnaL and its readers have a ; 
responsibility, it ill-behoves any section of Lon- | part to play on March 2nd that will demand 


doners to retreat from the splendid position they | the courage of conviction and the heroism of 
have already attained. womanhood, 


Dr. Clifford, the great citizen-preacher, has 
again rendered good service to the community 
in drawing attention to the ill-advised policy of 
abstention from the County Council poll advo- 
cated by Mr. Tom Mann on behalf of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. It is precisely that 
policy which made Tammany Hall possible in New 
Yorx and, as he says, “ wrought incredible mis- 


But great statesmen do not look for consola- 
tion and encouragement alone to Parliamentary 
returns, and the reports of chief whips, and elec- 
tion agents. There are incidents which give a 
truer insight to the tendency of the times than 
even those furnished by the statistician. It was 
with no small degree of pleasure that, in the 
course of his speech, a letter was read from one 
of the most eminent citizens of Derby, stating 
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‘ 
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Concerning Women. 


Miss Annie Beatrice Evans, the daughter of 
the Vicar of Abergele, is the youngest ‘‘ Guar- 
dian” in the kingdom. Miss Evans only came 
of age in time to qualify as a Guardian, and she 
headed the poll at St. Asaph. 

* * * 


Two enterprising German women — Frau 
Minna Cauer and Frau Lily von Gizychi—have 
just started a paper in Berlin, called the 
Woman’s Movement—a review for the interests 
of women. This paper, which is bright and full 
of interesting information on the subjects to 
which it is specially devoted, is published every 
fortnight, and is the press organ of several 
societies. The current events of the woman’s 
world is the subject of the leading article, while 
a considerable amount of space is devoted to in- 
terviews with progressive women, and reports of 
progress both at home and abroad. 

* * * 


(1.) The paper appeals to a// for help—men as 
well as women—because women’s progress is 
no party question, but one concerning the human 
race at large. (2) It seeks equality before the 
law, both political and moral. (3) It advocates 
equal education, equal general opportunities, 
and equal wages. (4) And it is going to organise 
a petition to the Reichstag asking for the with- 
drawal of therestrictions prohibiting women from 
joining political associations, which renders 
their attendance at political meetings difficult. 
This request is made firstly in the interests of 
women, and secondly in the interests of the com- 
munity, which latter are crippled by women’s 
inability to take direct part in them. 

* * * 


Women preachers are making headway in the 
United States. Some time ago, Miss Franks, a 
Jewess, delivered a sermon in synagogue on the 
‘*Day of Atonement,” but since then at a recent 
thanksgiving service in a Cleveland synagogue, 
in addition to two local Jewish ministers, Miss 
Florence Buck, of the Church of the Unity, 
offered up the opening prayer, and Miss Marion 
Murdoch delivered a sermon. 

* * * 


What becomes of the girl-graduate when she 
leaves college ? is a question which is just now 
being asked. Mrs. Sidgwick, the principal of 
Newnhan, has been holding a census of the past 
students of the College. Of 667 of these ladies, 
108 have married, 122 are living with their 
parents. No less than 374 are engaged in teach- 
ing ; there are five lady doctors, two mission- 
aries, a bookbinder, and a market-gardener. 
Onthe whole, however, it seems that considerably 
more than half the women who go to the ladies’ 
colleges at Cambridge intend to devote them- 
selves to teaching others; which perhaps is 
as it should be. But no mention is made of 
journalism, and one wonders how many ex- 
Newnhamites have joined the ranks of the women 
journalists. 

* *& * 

“Girlhood among the Ancient Romans” was 
the subject of last week’s address at the British 
and American Archeological Society of Rome. 
Mr. W. W. Story was expected to speak, but in 
consequence of serious illness he was unable to 
be present, and his place was taken by Professor 
Tracy Peck, of Yale University, U.S.A. Professor 
Peck gave a most interesting account of the 
eee habits, and education of the Roman 
our ‘ 

* * * 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s meeting at the Great 
Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, last Thursday, 
was the last of a series of meetings held under 
the auspices of the National B.W.T.A., at which 
she has spoken in view of the London County 
Council election. The meetings were organised 
by Mrs. Aukland and Miss Helen Hood, Super- 
intendent of the Organising Department, as- 
sisted by the local workers, and have done good 
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service in arousing enthusiastic interest and 
support for the Progressive party. Mrs. Chant's 
fearless vindication of true principles, the narra- 
tion of her unique experience in combating 
opponents and reactionaries in the Empire case, 
met with warm response on every occasion from 
crowded and sympathetic audiences. 
* * * 


Of the rapid progress that women are making 
towards personal independence, some idea may 
be obtained by glan at the new issue of 
‘The Englishwoman’s Year Book,” which this 
year has been prepared by Miss March Phillipps 
and Miss Maskell. It is worthy of notice from 
its pages that the colonies are now regarded as 
the most expansive field for women when on 
their own resources, and that the great women’s 
emigration society, the United British Women, 
is now established in a room at the Imperial 
Institute, and that no Government or other 
subsidy is attached to this arrangement. 


* & & 


Miss Edith A. Barnett’s bcok, ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Girls for Work: An Expression of 
Opinion,” is full of suggestions, and should be of 
great service if fathers and mothers of small 
means would but read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest Miss Barnett speaks with commendable 

lainness when she says that every girl ought to 
oe taught to do one sort of work so well that the 
world will readily pay her money for doing it, 
should she need the money. It makes no 
difference to the principle if the girls who learn 
to do something really well are never called upon 
to do it fora living. The knowledge of having 
the means of livelihood at command is itself a 
source of no small degree of happiness which 
only the vain and foolish will despise. 


* * * 


A new league has been started in New York 
called the League for Political Education. This 
league is for women only. It is a living protest 
against the squelching of the equal suffrage 
amendment by the Constitutional Convention. 
The first meeting was held last week, when Pro- 
fessor Gidding, of the Political Science Depart- 
ment of Columbia University, made an earnest 
appeal to women that they should acquaint 
themselves with the details of the plan of this 
Government, and become conversant with every 
public question, so as to be in a position to render 
an intelligent opinion and exert an intelligent 
influence on the men—those who at present hold 
the power of franchise. ‘I consider,” said he, 
‘‘ that personal influence, especially ethical in- 
fluence, tends more to the accomplishment of 
any cause than any argument that appeals to the 
intellect only. If a million of votes are cast for 
any cause they are cast because of the influence 
of half a dozen individuals, all save that half 
dozen being purely imitative. And this is 
simply because the half dozen are leaders and 
thinkers.” 

* * * 

A well attended drawing room meeting was 
held in connection with the New Brighton 
B.W.T.A. on January 28th. Mrs. Mapleton, 
Secretary of the Birkenhead Branch, presided, 
and two excellent papers were read by members 
of the New Brighton Branch—one onthe Gothen- 
burg System, the other on the Liquor Control 
Bill, An animated discussion followed, and a 
vote in favour of the bill was passed unanimously. 

* * * 


In reference to the advertisement of 1,000 
guineas from 1,000 friends, we are requested to 
state that the scheme originated with Mrs. 
Aukland, the Hon. Sec. of the B.W.T.A., who 
brought it before the National Executive Com- 
mittee at Birmingham, when a resolution upon 
it was unanimously carried. We hear from 
Mrs. Aukland the scheme gives prumise of much 
success, and is likely to aid materially the funds 
of the Association. 

* ¥ 

The excellent verses entitled ‘‘ The New Era, 
a Prophecy,” which appeared in our issue last 
week are from the pen of Miss Arabella Shore, 


| and are remarkable as having been written many 


years ago, before Woman’s Suffrage had even 
been dreamed of. Later developments have 
indeed proved their claim to the title, “A 
Prophecy.” 
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“There is a place for everything ” we were told 
in the days of our youth; but now, in our more 
advanced years, Mrs. Stanton Blatch tells us 
‘‘the needle is not in its proper place,” and so 
we learn that our dear old maxims are also 
subject to the law of change. It was to discuss 
this question of the ‘‘ needle ” that the Pioneers 
assembled at their club in Bruton Street, and the 
opening debate of 1895 was given over to weighing 
the pros and cons of this serious problem, which 
rises up and confronts us with a menacing finger 
at this latter end of the nineteenth century. 


* * & 


Mrs. Stanton Blatch was very much in earnest ; 
of that there could be ‘no possible doubt, no 
possible, probable shadow of doubt,” after one 
glance at the bright, intelligent face, and hearing 
the tones of her strong, deep voice. And yet, 
even now, we have not learned to what limbo the 
needle is to be relegated ; we only know that 
matters have to be readjusted,—but how ? 


* & & 


Calling attention to the prejudices that beset 
pioneers of the higher education twenty-five 
years ago, Mrs. Blatch begged those of to-day to 
be firm to these same principles for working 
women, and to demand for the daughters of the 
people the same educational advantages that were 
being given to the sons. Unless this were done, 
women would suffer, their work would suffer, 
and society would suffer. Mrs. Blatch practically 
recited a School Board version of the “ Song of 
the Shirt”’ in order to convince her audience 
that the education in our elementary schools was 
all wrong, and argued that if sewing were of 
such educational value—although it was not 
advocated as a form of manual education by any 
authority—why should boys be deprived of it? 


e* & & 


Mrs. Stanton Blatch then went on to say that 
sewing could be done by machine, and even 
suggested that in the future it might be done bya 
sort of adhesive mucilage. Education should 
rather be directed to developing the intelligence of 
the future mothers, and not to the task of putting 
in twenty-four stitches to the inch. Cooking and 
laundry work were then reviewed in turn as 
subjects for school instruction; but they found 
no more favour with Mrs. Blatch than sewing, 
who pointed out that home industries were more 
and more leaving the home, and in the not ‘far 
distant future we should have municipal bake- 
houses and municipal laundries. 

* * * 


Sidney Webb, T. A. Hobson, Miss Collett, 
and the Lady Commissioners on Labour 
were then quoted as_ showing that the 
workings woman of to-day was deficient in 
‘‘snap.” But as this same question of ‘‘ snap ” 
has already been discussed by Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch in the Woman’s Sicnat for last week, 
it is not necessary to enter into it more 
fully now. The discussion that followed Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch’s paper was more or less irrele- 
vant. Mra. Sibthorpe raised objections to sewing 
as being defined as a pursuit for girls, an 
charged school inspectors with the crime of 
preparing girls for the service of men by teach- 
sng them tocook, mend, and keep house. Of 
all the pioneers, Mrs. Henry Norman alone pitted 
the axe in the interests of the needle, and stated 
as her opinion, that she would have everyone, 
boys included, taught tosew. And finally, when 
votes were recorded, it was not for the total aboli- 
tion of the needle, but for the motion that boys 
and girls up to the age of twelve should receive 
the same education in the elementary schools, 
and the motion was carried with but one dissen- 
tient voice. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 

Dorking— Miss Corderoy. 

Cockermouth—Mres. Frances Dodgson, Mrs. Margaret 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary King, Mrs. Alice 
Birkenshaw. 

Farnham--Mrs. Clinton, Lady Mary Arkwright, 
Miss Mangles. 

Reigate —Mrs. 8. Tindall, Mrs. Burgess. 

West Ham—Mrs. Catherine Jane (ieorge. 
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‘THE CAMBRIDGE OVE- 


MENT. 

By Atice Law. 
Iz is a strange coincidence that almost within 
the same half-century the sister universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge should have given charac- 
teristic expression to their criticism of life by 
movements so peculiarly individual and opposite 
as ritualism and the higher education of 
women. 

Whether Cambridge was roused from its 
apathy by the nervous agitation which thrilled 
Oxford to its centre I know not, but it seems 
only just that the generous and comparatively 
unprejudiced attitude which the younger Uni- 
versity adopted with regard to one of the most 
prominent and revolutionary intellectual ques- 
tions of the day, should entitle it to claim the 

distinction of having, if not originated, at 
least ardently promoted what may apprecia- 
tively be called ‘The Cambridge Movement.” 

Without doubt the scheme originated in the 
protest of a section of high-spirited, dissatisfied 
women against a system which attached the 

_ stigma of failure to all who had neither offered 
themselves nor been claimed in the matrimonial 
market. 

A DISQUALIFICATION FOR MARRIAGE, 

Thus the choice of a student’s life came to be 
looked upon at first not only as an eccentric 
substitute, but even as a positive disqualification 
for matrimony. To adopt and wear the “ blue 
stocking ” was regarded as almost equivalent to 
becoming a vestal virgin, and I well remember 
that more than a dozen years ago the marriage 
of a Girton or Newnham student was regarded 
as an utterly abnormal, if not slightly shocking 
occurrence. 

If the reserved pride of some of these high- 
hearted, studious women partially contributed to 
@ misunderstanding of their aims, matters were 
not improved by the hostile attitude of mankind 
in general, who for their own part never 
attempted to conceal their horror of “ learned 
ladies.” 

Taken as a class, women have not hitherto 
been highly characterised by esprit de corps, and 
if the Mrs. Hawksbee of that day delighted in 
poking fun at the ridiculous “ get up” of even a 
married “dowd,” what mercy could the wn- 
married ones expect at her hands ? 

The equally frivolous-minded wnmarried woman 
went even further, and taking advantage of 
every occasion to declare her utter abhorrence of 
learning and dowdiness in women, she gloried in 
the state of mental nonentity which was her 
peculiar boast. 

Few great reforms, however, have been carried 
without some exaggeration of method, and it is 
to this much ridiculed party of extremists that 
we owe the emancipation of women to-day. 

THE PIONEER. 

As Miss Harraden so admirably and satisfy- 
ingly expresses it: “The Girton girl of ten 
years ago . . . was probably not loveable; but 
she deserves to be honoured and thankfully 
remembered. She fought for woman’s right to 
be well educated, and I cannot bear to hear her 
slighted. The fresh-hearted young girl who 
nowadays plays a good game of tennis, and 
takes a high place in the classical or mathema- 
tical tripos, and is book-learned without being 
bookish ... . and who does not scorn to take 
a pride in her looks because she happens to take 
a pride in her books... w what she is hy 
reason of that grave and loveless woman who 


won the battle for her.” (The italics are my 


own.) 
It is true the movement at first appeared 


hard and unsympathetic in character, because 
its pioneers had to defy the antagonism of the 


conventional world. 


Their interests were self centred, and their 


outlook narrow, because, like the Princess Ida 
and her followers, they were shut up from con- 
tact with their fellows, and only saw the battle 
of life through the necessary loopholes in their 
tower of defence. 


What they lacked in broad human sympathies 


they gained in tender solicitude for the ennoble- 
ment and emancipation of their sex, and, to 
pursue the simile, it was only when the 
sufferings and entreaties of those who loved 
them beat at their very gates that they came to 
see themselves in their true proportions, as 
indispensable parts of a desirable and indivisable 
whole. It gradually dawned upon the more 
exceptional minds among them that in discard- 
ing one abuse they were in danger of adopting 
a remedy that was almost as bad; that they 
had but withdrawn from a life of enforced 
inaction to bury themselves in a voluntary 
seclusion which was, as concerns human 
sympathies, more restricted than before; that 
in short, they had but forsaken one cloister for 
another. 


THE DRY BONES. 
As yet there existed but the dry bones of the 


movement, but the revivifying spirit was abroad 
which out of these should construct a marvellous 
organism and breathe life into the whole. 


It came from the younger generation of 


workers in whom the natural cmotions as well 
as the intellectual ambitions of a woman had 
full play. 


It was seen to be as ridiculous and unnatural 


to repress the normal, healthy, womanly nature, 
as to stifle the mental and spiritual cravings 
which had been awakened. 


The grave earnestness and indefatigable 


perseverance of many of these students had won 
for them the regard of the more thoughtful men 
among them, and admiration kindling not 
infrequently to love resulted in the marriage 
of many university women. 


From this it came to be seen that intellectual 


sympathies were not the worst basis for a joint 
scheme of life, and that intellectual women, 
when called upon to preside over families and 
households, were not wanting in the requisite 


tact and dignity. 
NO RIVALRY. 

But the movement could not stop here. It 
was not enough simply to concede that intel- 
lectual women might, upon occasion, and without 
danger to the social organism, marry and 
preside over families and households; it still 
remained to show that for the performance of 
all these offices and functions the intellectual 
woman was pre-eminently fitted and suitable. 
It still remained to show that a highly educated 
and thoughtful woman was a more desirable 
companion for man, @ more sympathetic and 
intelligent mother, a more brilliant and attractive 
society leader, than her less educated sisters. It 
was necessary to emphasise the fact that apart 
from the question of art for art’s sake, 
education can have no other aim than what we 
might call the utilitarian cultivation of the 
individual human faculties. 

There can be no necessity for any spirit of 
rivalry between men and women. 

The object of competitive examinations is not, 
as some have ridiculously and ignorantly asserted, 
to turn women into men, but simply by the 
application of approved methods—which, in the 
training of the masculine faculties of mind and 
body, have hitherto insured success---tu try and 
discover what higher developments of the female 
nature are possible. 

We know what women have been, and no one 
can desire to return to such a past ; but it seems 
to me that woman’s nature is even now rich in 
the possession of undiscovered and latent powers 
and possibilities. We know indeed what we now 
are, but who is to say what we shall be? 


I need scarcely remind my readers of the 
scientific aspect of the question. Whatever 
course of mental, moral, or physical discipline is 
necessary to the mature development of women, 
that she must have ; and this not only for her 
own sake but for the sake of her offspring who 
come after her. It is not only that 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
but that if woman 


.... be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ? 

To this end woman’s powers must be de- 
veloped in equal proportion, so that no one shall 
outgrow or encroach upon the other. The 
mental must not dwarf the spiritual, while the 
mature and healthy growth of the physical is 
required as an indispensable aid to both. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FIT. 


The outcome of this selection of the fittest 
must necessarily be the survival of the fit, a 
thing to be desired of all men for the welfare 
and preservation of the social fabric. 

In a certain sense this implies a return to 
the standard ofthe Greek ideals, though not 
necessarily by the trial of Platonic methods. .. . 
“The principle has already been laid down, that 
the best of either sex should be united with the 
best as often, and the inferior with the inferior 
as seldom, as possible,” says the great sophist in 
his “ Republic” (v. 459). 

It is obviously just as logical and as necessary 
for social and domestic purposes to insist upon 
broad and high mindedness in a woman, as upon 
that unstained purity which good and bad men 
alike have demanded since the creation. of the 
world. 

The lesson of womanly chastity has long been 
carefully studied by women, but only applied as 
yet in a very one-sided manner. In the light of 
reason rather than of sentiment, it is difficult to 
understand why the requisition should be made 
of one party only, and that the weaker one. 

Why, as Mrs, Sarah Grand has so ardently 
advocated, should it not be required of both P 


TOWARDS EMANCIPATION. 

It is to this point of emancipation and pro- 
gress that the Cambridge movement has led 
women to-day. Some of the original promoters 
of this scheme may have withdrawn from the 
work in disapproval of the present position ; but 
this position is none the less the direct and con- 
tinuous outcome of the original movement. Its 
channel has broadened as well as deepened, and 
its volume is constantly being fed and increased 
by the many streams that from all sides fall 
into it. 

Thus has woman raised herself; but, with the 
sympathy which is an inseparable adjunct of her 
nature, she cannot be satisfied to rejoice alone ; 
she yearns for man to join her upon those moral 
and intellectual heights upon which it was of old 
ordained his spirit should contend. 


And so these twain upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their 
powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each ; 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

ahs reign the world’s great bridals chaste and 


m: 
Then springs the crowning race of human- 
kind. 
# * * + * 
sere ee Seeing that either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal ; each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-celled heart beating with one full 
stroke, 
Life. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. indeed for the gods—to banish ignorance and 


suffering and to develop humanity. What the 
By Annie E. Houpsworrts. human heart can dream of, the affection and the 
LABOUR AND LABOURERS.® 


will can realise. And this grand dream is the 

Aw important result of social evolution through- | Labour Movement all over the world, But new 
out civilised countries—or perhaps we should say | means and new men ate needed to realise new 
advanced countries—has been the more or less | ideals. With rising hope and Fg) ein these 
conscious and definite constituting of the labour- | needs are felt in England ay more than 
ing class as a separate class, with interests at | CVer before. No longer are the earnest workers 
variance with those of the possessors of land and | !ocking backward to long established parties for 

P : : help. They and all the thinkers, writers, 
capital. Until a few years ago this was true of : 

land £ oth tri B ithin th preachers, seers, who are gathering round the 
Engiaist 68:08 octet comnries. ut within the | newly-raised standard of labour, will never again 
ST ea oy age hanes 3 4 oe rely on the old political or other parties that may 
in actual fact, en p ; and land an 
capital have begun to see that their interests 
are not at variance with the interests of the 


well be described as having their future behind 
them. The workers themselves are evolving, out 
of Aoi ae of ge and class privileges. 
‘ng classes. Why this ph f th a band of devoted men and women, tired with 
a id eer bi beets P er i new emotions and filled with renewed strength, 
ee : P destined to leave an indelible impression on 
capitalist ages ago is one of those problems at England’s future welfare 
which future generations will make merry—no ; , 
doubt with pitying amaze at the obtuseness of a| . lhe words seems to be an echo of Lowell's 
blind and impotent nineteenth century. Yet we stirring lines with which we are all familiar : 
of to-day will not lightly deem either blind or | New occasiors teach new duties ; Time makes 
impotent a century in which labour has not only ancient good uncouth ; 
been recognised at its true worth, but has been a A ttre tabeeer ies Aer onward, who 
organised soul at z tands : self-respecting c sud Lo, before us gleam her ‘camp fires’! we our- 
claiming respect, in its right relation to capital. selves must Pilgrims be, 
All social reformers must have listened with | Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through 
keen ear to the steady onward tramp of the 
great army of workers; even the thoughtless, 
and those “whom the god of this world hath 
blinded,” must have seen the on-coming of the 


the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. 
; ming WOMEN AND THE I. L, P. 
i to their fit place and position in the| There is much in the “ Labour Annual ” that is 
And many of the signs, by no means to be 
disregarded, of this advance, of this growing 
influence, are to be found within the covers of 


of the deepest interest to all keeping pace with 
the great questions of our time; and it is not 
this enlightening little volume, “The Lsbour 
Annual for 1895.” 


without points of special interest to the readers 
of the Woman's Sicnat. It would be pleasant 

to quote the whole of Miss Enid Stacy’s interest- 

ing paper on “ Women's Work and the Indepen- 

THE TRUE ARISTOCRACY. 

“Mere democracy,” says Ibsen, “cannot solve 
the s-cial question. An element of aristocracy 
must be introduced into our life. Of course, I 


dent Labour Party,” but we must content our- 
do not mean the aristocracy of birth, or of the 


selves with an extract : 
One of the best signs of its further growth is 
purse, or even the aristocracy of intellect. I 
mean the aristocracy of character, of wiil, of 


the large and increasing number of women who 
are taking it up with energy and enthusiasm. 
Most women are born politicians (though the 
basis of their operations is often confined to the 
mind. That only can free us. From two groups 
will this aristocracy I hope for come to our 
people—from our women and our workmen.” 
And this book of portraits and snap-shot 


nursery, kitchen, parlour, and dining-room), for 
4 biographies, introducing us to the women and the 


bringing of more women under its control, and 
striking at home work, the basis of the sweating 
system ; old age pensions, and the reform of the 
Poor Liw System. The local work of the I.L.P., 
its efforts to breathe a new conception of citizen- 
ship and a fresh civic life into our towns, offers a 
wide field for women’s intelligent interest—a 
tele especially dear to them, as it affects the 
ome, 


Miss Margaret McMillan contributes a very 
bright paper on “Woman in Relation to the 
Labour Movement.” 


THE REVEILLE OF WOMAN. 


She writes strenuously and fearlessly, appeal- 
ing to woman to become a conscious instead of 
an unconscious worker—a willing, perceiving 
unit rather than an atom borne along on a 
torrent. 


The reveille of the proletariat is the reveille 
of woman. Their emancipation must be simul- 
taneous. Each in freeing themselves must free 
the other. At the bottom of all their efforts lies 
the same aim - - self-realisation, a full and 
conscious life of personal and social activity. 
And all thinking women are already doing battle, 
whether or not they consciously will it or know 
it, for the working people. What is achieved 
blindly is a mere achievement of instinct ; what 
is done willingly is an achievement of reason, 
possibly a triumph of the soul. Through such 
effort and achievement we not only develop and 
perfect the will, we learn a new doctrine, 
discover a new law of Life, and come into cun- 
tact with now moral forces. 

THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 


We have not space to touch on the many 
interesting subjects treated in this book ; but 
many of our readers will welcome its account of 
the Fabian Society. However great may be 
the distrust of Socialism felt by many thoughtful 
persons, it is almost impossible for any kindly 
man or woman not to be a Socialist at heart. 
Whoever helps another in any way to realise a 
right ideal of life has within him one of the tirst 
principles of Socislism. And this being so, the 
Fabian Society, which is primarily an educative 
force, definitely declared for political and con- 
stitutional methods of reform, must appeal to a 
large section of the community. Tho Society is 
still in its youth, and was formally constituted 
in 1884. The motto then adopted explains the 
name. 

For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; 
but when the time comes you must strike hard, 
as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain or 
fruitless. 

THE POLICY OF PERMEATION. 


For several years the Society was compara- 
tively obscure, and the censures of its delays 


many of those qualities which are supposed to be 
workers in the labour cause, gives abundant 


woman’s peculiar heritage—such as intuitive 
promise that Ibsen’s element of aristocracy has 


knowledge of mankind, tact, ingenuity, persist- 
ency, and resource—are indispensable to success- 
been at length introduced into our life for the 
solving of the social question, 


ful politics. And this fact men_politicians have 
THE SPIRIT THAT QUICKENS. 


often not been slow to grasp. In glancing back 
over past history, one is struck by the number of 

The dedication breathes a breath of hope. 
Here on the first page of a volume that, in its 


women politicians in all big movements, long 
before the days of Women’s Rights or the New 
appearance at least, makes no loud clamour for 


Woman. ... But so far, the lower middle-class 
and the working woman have been practically 
excluded from politics altogether. .. . Herein 
lies one of the main differences between the 
Independent Labour party and the non-Socialist 
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isati it is not only for women as well as : . : 
{: our suffrages, is felt that brotherhood that is A eaan Bu ee the ean quapend ct dor a clean (ee sae i. de, FPS “a ot learn- 
working among class distinctions, leavening the | merely—and as it grows, so within it grows the ing English political methods, and industrial 


characteristics, and in adapting thereto the pro- 
paganda of Socialism, proved not to have been 
wasted. 

The famous ‘Policy of Permeation” was in 


| whole social lump: “ Dedicated in the name of 
H the weary and oppressed of every land, to all 
who are working towards a new organisation of 
society, of which useful labour shall be the 


influence and power of working-women. 

While not for an instant questioning the truth 
of this statement, we may remind Miss Stacy 
that the I.L.P. is not the only political organisa- 


|, tron Youndatin, and in which tho pool | ton which syns it orto Se workingeroman, | acon DY 18 tong eee, way ao 
i service shall be the highest reward. To go no further afield than the Women’s Liboral | jater. This policy distinguishes the Fabian from 


4 Here then we have the whole spirit of the 
, book; Brotherhood and Hope are the watch- 
7 words. No one giving even a casual attention 
to the papers dealing with the Labour Question 
in its various phases can fail to be struck with 
the fraternity and mutual helpfulness evident in 
each, 


Federation, we have a political association whose 
ranks are largely swelled by the “lower middle- 
class and the working woman,” whose power and 
influence are no mean factor in the power and 
influence of that great body. Itis interesting to 
know that the chief towns and districts where 
women are active in the interests of the ILL P. 
are Rochdale, Derby, Hyde, Colne Valley, Halifax, 
Bradford, Bolton, Nottingham, Manchester, and 
Newcastle. Interesting, too, are the aims of tho 
movement : 

Many of the practical immediate proposals of 
Ee cra a eee Pa ee In conclusion | we heartily commend the 
the half-time system and child labour education; “ Labour Annual” of 1895 to the consideration 
the further extension of factory legislation, the | of our readers. 


the other prominent Socialist bodies, all of which 
aim at the establishment of Socialism by enlist- 
ing a majority of the workers in their own ranks. 
The Fabian Society, on the contrary, seeks tu 
limit its own membership to its pecuniary sup- 
porters, and to active and well instructed propa- 
gandists, who can permeate all other organisa- 
tions, and the mass of the electors, with the 
principles of Socialism .... It runs no candi- 
dates at elections ; but it has been so successful 
in getting its members adopted by other organi- 
sations that it is better represented on our 
governing bodies than any other Socialist 
Society. 


A NEW IDEAL. 


The object of the ‘“‘ Labour Annual,” says the 
editor, Mr. Joseph Edwards, is to bring together 
and strengthen every movement which aims at 
obtaining the world for the workers. It is a task 


* «The Labour Annual,” 1895. A record of the 
social movements of the day. Trice 1s. Labour 
Press Society, Limited, 57 and 59, Tib Street, Man- 
chester. 
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or gathering together in honour of William 
Shakespeare ? Yet year after year for a century, 
haggises and “ barley bree” have been discussed 
along with “Tam O'Shanter” and “The Jolly 
Beggars,” in commemoration of this greatest of 
Scotch singers. 


The members of the Partick Women’s 
Liberal Association met the other day at 
Jordanhill House, and Mrs. Parker Smith pre- 
sented Mrs. Henderson, the former secretary, 
with a handsome silver bowl in appreciation of 
the valuable services she had rendered the Asso- 
ciation for several years. A vote of sympathy 
with the Duke of Argyll in his illness was unani- 


mously agreed to. 
e 


The new parish church at Crathie, in course of 
erection, will take the place of the “ Queen’s 
Kirk,” where Her Majesty has worshipped for 
many a day. The very successful bazaar held 
last September was only one token of the 
interest shown by the Royal Family in the 
edifice. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
has forwarded to Aberdeen, for the ornamenta- 
tion of the granite pulpit, an interesting collec- 
tion of pebbles of various colours, gathered by 
Her Royal Highness in the Island of Iona—the 
birthplace of Christianity in Scotland, and teem- 
ing with rich historical associations. Princess 
Beatrice is already the donor of the bells, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught of the 
handsome baptismal font. 

e e 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Women are beginning to get concerned about 
the safety of the National Zion, and have 
already formed several Women’s Church Defence 
Unions. The Glasgow branch, which consists of 
members of various churches in the city, met in 
the Athensum Hall on Monday last. The chair 
was taken by the Right Rev. Professor Story, 
moderator of the General Assembly, and 
addresses were delivered in stirring fashion by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Sir Charles 
Pearson, Q.C. 


Some time ago it was proposed to erect a 
statue to Highland Mary, the poet’s sweetheart, 
to whom several of his best lyrics were ad- 
dressed. A’ site has now been chosen on the 
rocks skirting the beach at Dunoon, and not 
far from the farmhouse of Auchmore, where 

was born. Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., 
Edinburgh, has been entrusted with the work, 
and has produced a design which has elicited 
the highest praise. Committees in America, 
Canada, and throughout our own land are col- 
lecting the necessary funds, and it is intended to 
unveil the statue on the anniversary of the 
centenary of the poet’s death—21st July, 1896. 

e * * 


Miss Christina Maclagan, of Ravenscroft, Stir- 
ling, has presented her valuable series of rubbings 
from Scotch monumental and carved stones to 
the British Museum. This distinguished 
antiquary, who has reached the age of eighty- 
three, and is still busily at work, is the author of 
“ Hill Forts and Stone Circles,” and has just 
published another book, entitled “What do 
these Stones Mean P ” Lady Tennant was laid to rest in the pictur- 

: esque churchyard of Fraquair on Thursday last, 
A great number of relatives, friends, the workers 
and children on the Glen estate attended the 
funeral, Her ladyship was singularly beloved 
by both rich and poor, and nowhere more so 
than at The Glen, where along with her husband 
she dispensed kindly hospitality in which the 
humblest shared. To a bright and charming 
manner she united much sweetness and unselfish- 
ness, and her death will be keenly felt by a wide 


Rather an anomaly, in this part of the country, 
exists at Pollokshields in the shape of a Spinsters’ 
Club, in a flourishing condition. The members 
are all eligible ladies, with a president, secretary, Scotchmen, aye, and women, too, all over the 
and treasurer in orthodox fashion, and the world have been celebrating within the past few 
number is limited strictly to twenty—quite a | days “ the immortal memory ” of Robbie Burns, 
select society. A Glasgow journalist suggests the ploughman-poet. It is remarkable when one 
the starting of a Bachelor Club of the same thinks of it, that no other poet or author is 
size, to meet with the spinsters for mutual | honoured in like fashion. Whoever dreams of 


improvement. celebrating the birthday of Chaucer or Milton, circle here and in England. 
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What a funny name 
for a Baby! 


“Tt comes natural to me to use it, and I’ll tell you 
‘‘why. Fancy seeing your girlie—your only babe 
“wasting slowly away! My husband and I sat 
“ up night after night, stricken with grief, knowing 
“that we were losing her, and there seemed no 
“remedy. I tried food after food, but baby could 
‘‘keep nothing down. How I envied every mother 
“whom I saw with a healthy baby! At last in 
“despair I stopped one in the street, and begged 
“her for pity’s sake to tell me what she had given 
“her baby to make it so bright and well. She 
‘answered with the name which has now made 
“you smile. In my ears it is music, for it saved 
“my girlie; and many a time I blessed it as 1 
‘“‘saw her wan, pinched features change into the 
“laughing, rosy face of my ‘Frame Food’ Baby, 
“cas I love to call her. All my friends know her 
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peel ot the "BUN" Seamless Stocking Ribber.—Harrisop 
‘Knitting Machine Oo., Ltd. Works, 48, Upper Brook Street, 
Manchester. 


—— A Safe and Speedy 


Remedy for “as the ‘Frame Food Baby.’” 
3] COUGH, COLD, —_—_— 
BRONCHITIS, ‘¢ Frame Food ’”’ Diet; is the only food which contains the organic 


shosphates Extracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore the best food for 
titans: Growing Children, Invalids, Nursing Mot hers, and indeed for Every- 
body. It is easily digested and retained when all other food is rejected. 
1-1b, sample sent free on receipt of 3d. to cover postage. (Mention this paper.) 


Compare Price, Weight, and 
16 oz. for Is. | Value of other Foods. 


STOPS COLD. CURES “CONTAINS NO OPIUM. 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 


“] HAVE NEVER KN nn Py PAT ee enon oe Leal m4 Sold Everywhere, in Tins 11b, at 1/; 4 lbs. at 3/9, or sent carriage free by 


Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO.. 15, Albemarle St., London, 'E.C,, and Sold by all Dealers. FRAME FOOD CO. (Ltp.), LOMBARD Rp., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S8.W. 
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= ae Health Resort. 
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the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country 

home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. The residence stands 200 ft. above sea level, 

yet is well sheltered from the north-east by the Haldom Downs, 800 ft. It has a full south aspect, 

a with splendid view across the Teigh Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. The 

climate is probably unsurpassed in England for winter and spring. Teignmouth is the nearest 
station—2} miles. For terms and testimonials apply to 


& 
& C.F. CARPENTER, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


THE DIET CURE, 


in connection with baths, massage, and electricity. Persons suffering from rheumatism, gout, 
VIEW FROM THE GROUNDS. indigestion, liver or kidney trouble, or from general weakness, etc., are invited to send particulars 
200 feet above the Estuary: to C. F, CARPENTER, proprietorjof the Health Resort, Bishops Teignton, S. Devon, 
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Christian workers, etc.—take one day in seven 
for rest or recreation, as the surest means to a 
useful life and hale old age. 

9, Give your soul up to faith. Believe in 
God, in immortality, in human brotherhood, in 
the sure triumph of everything pure and good. 

10. Habituate yourself to prayer. Let it be 
the pulse of your whole life, so natural to you 
that your spirit turns to the Star of Bethlehem 
as steadily as turns the needle to the polar star. 

I am not gifted in divination and will not 
attempt to cast your horoscope, brave girls of 
this new age, evermore marching forward to 
storm the Castle Ignorance, as well as Castle 
Indolence, but I do not fear to predict an 
absolutely happy, a most winning, and a 
thoroughly successful life to whomsoever will 
obey these ten commandments. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AT WHAT AGE SHALL GIRLS MARRY P 
Wuen Théophile Gautier announced it as his 
intention to write a book entitled “Travels in 
Spain,” his friends expostulated. “But you 
have never been there,” they said. “ Assuredly | e 
not,” replied the man of fancy; “do you sup- 
pose I would spoil my ideal by any such stupidity 
as that?” Not dissimilar is the unprejudiced 
relation of the present witness to the subject in 
hand. 

“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? ” 
is not an old saw, but a live question, for, in 
anticipation of this chapter, the writer addressed 
questions to eight of the most distinguished 
physicians in America, and their replies, as to 
the age when girls should marry in our temperate 
zone, range along the chronologica] gamut all 
the way from eighteen to twenty-six. But I 
am glad to add that the balance of their 
testimony, and their own emphatic commentary 
on the text afforded by these figures, is, that a 
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HOW TO WIN. 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. 
By Frances E. WILLARD. 


girl’s life should be safely beyond the rippling 
shallows of her half-bewildered “ teens,” before 
the Rhone and Arve meet. (Please to observe 
that I prudently refrain from invidious discrimin- 
ation as to “which is which” in this aqueous 
simile.) There are, however, other and more 
decisive estimates than mere numerals can 
furnish. Indeed, to have a “ head for figures ” 
was never my weakness, hence I would determine 
the proper marriage age with very little refer- 
ence to any birthday limitation. 

Briefly, then, Sophronisca is too immature to 
think seriously about a life-long comradeship 
with Sophronisous, unless she has been sacredly 
schooled in every law of God written in her 
members, and counts obedience to these heavenly 
voices the key that opens almost every door to 
a true and happy life. She is too young if she 
has not learned that— 

“ No lasting link to bind two souls is wrought, 
When passion takes no deeper cast from thought.” 

She is too young if she thinks his role in their 
new drama is to be that of money-maker and 
hers of money-spender ; too young until she has 

enough of motherhood’s ineffable and sacred 
instinct to repudiate an alliance which unites her 
to aman of voluntarily deteriorated physique, 
and which does not bring to her the same total 
abstinence from alcoholic and nicotine poison 
which sho brings to it, and the same purity for 
purity. 


CHAPTER VIII. (Continued). 
No woman can really win in the world’s 
thickening battle who is not, first of all, obedient 
to the decalogue of natural law, “ written in our 
members.” There is no mistaking its utterances 
as they sound from the ever-radiant Sinai of 
physiology and hygiene. 

Reverently let me try to write them down, 
having, alas, learned most of them from old 
Father Penalty, the severest of all pedagogues. 

1, Let the dress be such as will impose no 
ligature upon any part of the body, nor in any- 
wise restrict the freedom, naturalness, and per- 
fect equilibrium of all its members. Let it be 
equally distributed over the entire figure, with- 
out excrescences or furbelows, and carefully 
adapted to the season. 

2. Let the functions of digestion be normally 
preserved by the use of the simplest foods, into 
which enter the elements of nutrition suited to 
the season, and by a careful, physiological study 
of the conditions of their healthful maintenance. 

3. Let the only drink be water, hot or cold, 
and milk. 

4, Let the sponge-bath be a daily means of 


grace. 

5. Let God’s pure, fresh air have full access to 
your room, especially at night. 

6. Let exercise in the open air be your daily 
habit, and cultivate athletic sports. 

7. Let brain-work be dispensed with after tea, 
and insist on eight hours sleep in twenty-four. 

8. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
In the six days thou shalt labour, but in them 
do allthy work. Ifthe Sabbath day is necessarily 
a day of brain-work—as to public speakers, 


(To be continued.) 


The Women’s Suffrage Association of Dublin 
held a meeting last week at 102, Stephon’s 
Green. The Rev. Canon Carmichael resided, and 
Miss Helen Blackburn, of London, gave an 
interesting address, At the close of the meeting 
a resolution was adopted, calling upon the cit 
members of Parliament to support their deman 
for legislation on the question of Women’s 
Suffrage. 
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9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
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minutes’ walk of St. an and King’s Cross 


Very quiet.. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Telegrams—" Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s ae ona 141, Bath 8¢., 


Recently imixorel one a handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on aunty 
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a nurse meets with all sorts and conditions of 


Correspondence. | 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


SCANDINAVIAN LICENSING SCHEMES. 

Dear Mespames,—I have been asked by a 
branch of the B.W. .A. to give them partic 
as to the Scandinavian Licensing Schemes. 
While preparing for this I have gone over the 
various British schemes now before us. I have 
examined the plan of the Bishop of Cheater, 
that of the Bishop of London (Licensing ; 
printed 24th March, 1893), the Manchester and 
Government Bills of February, 1893, and finally 
the Bill p by Mr. Arnold Hills in Con- 
ference, as revised up to the beginning of the 
present month. 

The plan of the Bishop of Chester stands or 
falls with the Scandinavian schemes now on their 
trial. All the others provide for the continued 
existence of licences for the sale of intoxicating 
drink by retail at railway station bars, in hotels, 
and in eating-houses. ; 

All of these Bills, except that of the Bishop of 
London, pera for the extinction, by Local 
Option, of all other publicans’ licences. 

I do not wish to put too strongly the risk run 
id latter schemes of fostering, lying, and 
blackmailing, I desire to point out that the one 
exception in this respect is the Bill of the Bishop 
of London. 

This Bill provides for popularly'elected Licens- 
ing Boards everywhere and at once, and for a 

e and immediate reduction in the number 


As at present advised, I feel that I must 
express a most decided preference for the Bill 
of the Bishop of London. It a to me to 
‘be a measure which is fair all round, and promises 
at once and everywhere immense relief, first, by 
the administrative revolution it proposes, and 
next by the t reduction it would make in 
the number of retail houses. 

If, by your favour, I am convicted of ignorance, 
—and I am open to conviction—I shall be pre- 
vented from ee to mislead your friends.— 
Yours respectfully, A Huse Man. 


THE LONDON REFORM UNION. 

Mespames,—May I suggest, in view of the 
coming County Council Election, that all women 
in accord with the spirit of progress should join 
the London Reform Union? More especially 
would 1 commend it to the members of the 
N.B.W.T.A. Ouraim is to get as representatives 
men free from all complicity with the drink 
traffic. As members of the L.R.U. we should 
have a voice in the choice of any Progressive 
candidates chosen by that body, and by working 
with an organisation expressly formed to deal 
with municipal matters we could make our 
' influence felt much more effectually than by only 
using the machinery of the B.W.T.A. Those 
who wish to be put into communication with 
local branches (which exist in nearly, if not 
quite, all the Metropolitan boroughs) should 
ply to The Secretary, The London Reform 
nion, Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand, 
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faithfully yours, 


am, Mesdames, 
SaraH HaRsour. 


! 
| 


| W.0. The subscription is only one shilling.—I | 4 yon which was attended by Mr. G. P. Fuller, 
{‘M.P. for the division, and Mrs. Fuller. 


men who require great tact and skill in seeing 
exactly what to do and say with those whom she 
works among, and so it appears to me that 
nurses of the highest order would be most suit- 
able for such work. In cases of slight accident 

or indisposition through alcohol or other causes, 
her knowledge asa nurse would be most useful ; 
and I think that there must be many nurses, 
possessing the character fitted for filling the post 
of matron in our police stations, who would be 
willing to undertake the work. The scheme 
has my fullest sympathy.— Yours faithfully, 

A Workina Woman. 


YORKSHIRE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Mespames,—We find there is a mis-appre- 
hension about the position of our Union. We 
wish to state that we are still carrying out the 
policy inaugurated at our Conference at 
Middlesbro’, October, 1893, to work on an inde- 
pendent basis. As a Union we now have no 
connection with any Woman’s Association, but 
desire to co-operate with all. Our branches are 
under no restriction, and may affiliate as they 
wish. Thanking you for your courtesy in insert- 
ing this letter —Yours truly, 

H. Atkinson, Hon. Secretary. 


—_ ee 


A capital meeting of the Women’s Liberal 
Association was held last week at Bradford-on- 


An 


excellent address on women’s work in local and 
| Imperial politics was given by Mrs. Fuller. 
Mr. Fuller followed with an address dealing 
with the question of the House of Lords. 

* * * 


A capable working housekeeper, who is just 
now terminating an engagement, desires a 
situation in afamily where there are no children. 
Address “Delta,” 33, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C. 


of licensed houses independently of Local | 
Option. | 

It makes no provision for the extinction of all 
publicans’ licenses, except at railways, hotels, ! 
and eating houses, and therefore does not: 
threaten us with other forms of moral corruption , resident police matron at all the police stations » 


a addition to those from which we already ' where women and children are under arrest, | 
suffer. 


will you permit me to make a suggestion? Is 

‘As the B.W.T.A. does not support this Bill not the appointment of such matrons a field of 
may I ask what exception is taken to it by the | work for Christian nurses who have finished 
Committee ? | their hospital training? In hospital experience 


Commitee? Oe eee 
The National British Women’s Temperance Association 


SMR. E. TENNYSON SMITHS RECEPTION 


a OAT UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON (cinoifSatin) 


On TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th, 1895, 
A Public Conference of Workers and Friends at 4 p.m. 


President—Mrs. PEARSALL SMITH. 


Supported by Lady BARNABY, Mrs. AUKLAND, Mrs. WaRD POOLE, Miss Houp, Mrs. W. 
F¥awcETT, Mrs. BAILHACHE, Mrs. PADDON, and Mr. FREDK, SHERLOCK, of the N.T.L. 


ORGAN RECITAL from 3.30 by Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN. 
SOLOS by Mrs. MINNIE HALL. 


MR. E. TENNYSON SMITH 
WILL DELIVER AN ADDRESS ON 
WOMAN'S WORK FOR TEMPERANCE. 
de cL RO 


TEA AND RECEPTION at 6 p.m. 


President_Mrs. AUKLAND. TICKETS, 6d, EACH. 
Tea Tickets will admit to Special Reserved Seats for Evening Meeting. 


A PUBLIC MEETING AND DEMONSTRATION 


WILL BE HELD IN THE CHAPEL AT 7.30 (NO TICKETS), WHEN 
Sir]BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., will: Preside, Supported by 


Sir WILFRID LAwson, Mrs. AUKLAND, Lady BARNABY, Mrs. SHAEN, Mrs. PADDON, Mrs. 
BAMFORD SLACK, Miss Hoop, Mrs. BAILHACHE, Mrs. WHITE BAMFORD, and Mr. 
FREDK. SHERLOCK (of the National Temperance League). 


Solos by Miss BESSIE JONES, A.R.C.M. Violin Solo by Mdlie. JOSE DUBOIS. 


Ns 
MR. E. TENNYSON SMITH 
Will, by Special request, give a Selection from J. B. Gough’s Orations. 
ADMISSION FREE. SILVER COLLECTIONS at both Meatings for the National Funds B.W.T.A. 


Further laticulars at the B.W.T.A. Offices, Memorial Hall, Farripgdon Street, London, E.C., or of the Local Secretaries, 
Miss C. HOOPER, 3, Highbury Crescent. 
Mrs. MILNE, 116, Holloway Road, N. 


POLICE MATRONS. | 
Mespames,—Concerning the appointment of a 
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WHAT IS IT? 


THE embryo or seed-bud of the wheat plant, which is its life principle, is that portion of the wheat 
berry from which SMITH’S PATENT HOYIS BREAD is manufactured. The endosperm 


or flour which surrounds the embryo is the food stored by nature for the nourishment of the young plant 


in the early stages of its growth. Before the embryo can commence to grow, this flour becomes a milky 
fluid, and to prevent this fluid running into the soil, nature has provided a hard, horny, indigestible 
envelope or husk, called Bran, and which is used in ordinary Brown Bread. 


The extraction of this embryo from the wheat berry is one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
scientific milling. After this extraction, it is submitted to Smith’s Patent Process, which renders it 
a highly nutritive and perfectly digestible ‘food. It is then added to a proportion of the very best white 
flour, and the combination is known as Hovis Flour. The hard, horny portions of the grain having 
been most carefully rejected renders Hovis Bread perfectly soluble, and thus it becomes a preventive 


or cure for Indigestion. 


Hovis Bread causes no mechanical irritation, because it is soluble and easily assimilable, and is now 


strongly recommended by the medical profession for these most valuable and inestimable properties. 


PROMOTES 
DIGESTION. 


Supplied to the QUEEN and Royal Family. 


The ‘British Medical Journal,’”’ Jan. 11, 1890. 


“ Hovis Frour aNd Breap.—We have examined samples of Hovis Flour and of Hovis Bread and Biscuits. Hovis Flour 
is the invention of Mr. Richard Smith, who has patented his process of preparation. We have made baking tests with the Hovis 
Flour, and have obtained very satisfactory results with it. The flour, bread, and biscuits are free from irritating particles and 
from adulterants: they are of very pleasant flavour and taste, and the bread is of good texture.” 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in place of “ HOYVIS” do so for their own profit. Beware! 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


». FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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MR. E. TENNYSON SMITH. 
FAREWELL IN AUSTRALIA. 

Tis week’s Australian mail brings news of the 

farewell meetings held in honour of Mr. E. 

Tennyson Smith and his wife on the eve of their 

departure from Australia. 

A splendid public farewell was held in Mel- 
bourne on December 18th. An address was 
presented .to Mr. Tennyson Smith, speaking in 
appreciative terms of his character and ability 
and the effectiveness of his work in Victoria. 
This address was moved by the Rev. Dr. Bevan, 
who spoke of the lecturer’s marvellous power in 
the reproduction of J. B. Gough's famous orations. 
The Rev. A. N. Edgar, of the Wesleyan Central 
Mission, seconded the address, and in referring 
to the splendid result which had followed Mr. 
Tennyson Smith's services at the Central Mission, 
Melbourne, said he had never seen an audience 
so moved or realised more fully the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in a meeting as on the occasion 
of the lecturer's last address, and stated that the 
effors had been greatly blessed. 

The chairman of the Alliance, Mr. J. W. 
Hunt, paid a very high tribute to the effective- 
ness and educational character of the lecturer's 
work and its influence on the legislative aspect of 
the question. 

He said that “in many districts the people 
had been ignorant of the principles of the 
Alliance Direct Veto Bill, but during Mr. Tenny- 
son Smith’s tour in the Colony they had been 
considerably enlightened.” 

He praised the lecturer for his fearlessness, 
and said Mr. Tennyson Smith had never trimmed 
either to individuals or heretics during the whole 
of his campaign. 

Mrs. Press, President of the W.C.T.U., 
referred to the valuable assistance rendered to the 
Society and to the cause of Women’s Franchise. 

The address was heartily endorsed by the 
audience, and, was subsequently prasented to Mr. 
Tennyson Smith, who replied in a graceful 
manner, expressing his gratification at the kind 
appreciation, and concluded with a stirring 
appeal to each and all to fight on unitedly until 
victory should be secured. The people crowded 
round him to shake hands and express their good 
wishes for his welfare. 

On the following Saturday Mr. and Mrs. 
Tennyson Smith left Melbourne by the “ Oroya,” 
many friends assembling on the wharf to bil 
them an affectionate farewell. The Adelaide 
Temperance friends, taking advantage of the 
steamer’s stay there en route for England, arran- 
ged a farewell social in honour of the lecturer 
and his wife. Representatives of the various 
organizations spoke |in eulogistic terms of Mr. 
Tennyson Smith’s work in the cause of Prohibi- 
tion and Women’s Franchise in New Zealand and 
Australia ; and expressed the hope that he and 
his wife would havea safe and pleasant voyage 
to the homeland. Mr. Tennyson Smith ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the kindness of his 
‘Adelaide friends in arranging the pleasant gather- 
ing after his absence of four years. On December 
96th the “Oroya” steamed away for England, 
and Mr. Tennyson Smith bade farewell to the 
land where his campaign has been one triumphal 
procession, and where his name will always be 
associated with memorable victories for the 
temperance cause. He is expected to arrive 
in London (Tilbury Docks) on Thursday, 
January 31st. 


We have to announce with much regret that 
Mrs. M. B. Ramsay, of Crumpsall, owing to a 
fall she has had during this frosty weather, has 
been obliged to cancel all her arrangements for 
speaking and attending meetings in the next 
three months. 

* * * 

Give because you love to give—as the flower 

pours forth its perfume. —Spurgeon. 
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ANTI-OPIUM CAMPAIGN IN 
SCOTLAND. 


A HIGaty successful and enthusiastic series of 
meetings was held last week in Glasgow by Mr. 
M. 8. Lal. The central meeting of the series 


was held under the auspices of the G.U.Y.M.C.A.- 


in the Christian Institute on Friday, Jan. 18th, 
at 8 p.m., Preceptor J. H. Dickson in the chair. 
The principal speaker, Mr. Man Sukh Lal, easily 
held the interest of the audience by his interesting 
and vivid description of the effects of the drug 
upon the people, his own prison experience, and 
the terrible responsibility of Britain in the matter, 
A number of speakers, notably China Inland 
Mission representatives, assisted, and a resolution 
was moved by Prof. J. L. Steven, M.D., and 
carried unanimously, to the effect that much of 
the evidence tendered by Government officials 
in India to the Royal Commission as to the 
harmlessness of habitual indulgence in opium is 
notoriously opposed to universal knowledge of 
facts, to the medical witnesses’ own practice, and 
in some cases, to their own published writings; 
and is besides utterly irrelevant to the great 
Chinese trade question, etc. The same day Mr. 
Lal addressed the Evangelistic Association noon 
prayer-meeting. On Saturday evening, in 
Bethany Hall, he had fourteen hundred sym- 
pathetic hearers under the auspices of the 
Gospel Temperance Association, appearing by 
special request in his Indian dress. On Sabbath, 
by the kindness of local pastors, he addressed 
two crowded congregations in Montrose C.U. 
Church and Pollokshields U.P. Church. On 
Monday, Mr. Lal spoke at two other meetings 
under the auspices of the B.W.T.A. Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham Browne, Mr. and Mrs. Lachlan, 
and Miss Agnes Gibson, all of the China Inland 
Mission, and Miss White, president of the local 
B.W.T.A., kindly assisted by addressing one or 
other of the meetings. At the Monday noon 
meeting, Lord Overtoun, president of the 
Glasgow. Evangelistic Association, presided, and 
delivered a hearty speech. 


eee 2 SSS 9p 


Lady Henry Somerset is still in America, but 
is expected back in England by about the middle 
of March. Her ladyship will make her first 
public appearance after her return at a great 
meeting to be held in Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, W., on Friday evening, March 22nd, the 
final meeting of a vigorous campaign on “ Social 
Questions in the Orient,” conducted during the 

ast few months by Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and 

r. Kate C. Bushnell, under arrangements made 
by Mr. H. J. Osborn, 112, Fleet Street, E.C. 


* & & 


Lady Henry Somerset’s remaining engage- 
ments in America include speaking at the pre- 
sentation of the Polyglot Petition to the United 
States Government in Washington, February 
15th, and at the National Women’s Council in 
that city the following week, after which she is 
to visit Canada, in response to the invitation 
of ‘‘ White Ribbon” women, visiting some of 
the principal cities in the interest of the W.C.T.U. 
She and Miss Willard are also to speak in 
New York on Temperance, and also in Pough- 
keepsie and at Vassar College; and Lady Henry 
Somerset will then go to Maine to address the 
State Legislature in the interest of municipal 
suffrage for women. 

* 

Lady Henry’s son has gone on a trip to 
Jamaica and Central America, accompanied by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, the author, and 
Clement Griscombe, son of the president of 
the American Steamship Line. He will return 
in time to sail for England with his mother early 
in March. 

* * *# 

Miss Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, and Mrs. 
Amie Hicks, recently addressed 10,000 men on 
strike at Haverhill, Mass., one of the chief 
manufacturing towns in the State. 
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NOTES ON THE L,C.c. CAMPAIGN. 

The National B.W.T.A. is urging members of 
the London branches to work for the return of 
those candidates at the coming London County 
Council election, who will support measures that 
make for the social and moral well-being of the 
people. They are about to distribute throughout 
the Metropolitan branches, for the use of 
workers, a set of questions to candidates, which 
will do good service in the campaign. The 
Young British Women’s Department is also 
issuing a circular calling upon the “ Y’s ” to work 
for those candidates who will support temperance 
reform. Upwards of two thousand young British 
women enrolled as ‘‘Y’s” reside in the county of 


London. 
* * * 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant, who has been speaking 
under the auspices of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association in view of the 
coming County Council elections, was questioned 
atone meeting on the subject of the printing of 
the B.W.T.A. being done at non-unionist houses. 
As the bulk of the printing for the Association 
has for some time been done by Trade Union 
printers, there is little ground for this criticism. 


THE POLYGLOT PETITION. 


The Polyglot Petition, which is woman’s world- 
wide protest against alcohol, opium, and legalised 
vice, was presented at the Peace Congress at 
Antwerp last year by Mrs. Frost Ormsby, who 
was specially commistioned by Miss Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset for the work. The Con- 
gress adopted it unanimously, and it was signed 
by the president and secretary of the Congress, 
at which there were delegates from fourteen 
leading nations, and forty different Peace 
Societies were represented. 


The women Liberals in Birmingham had a 
very enthusiastic and successful meeting in the 
Priory Schoolroom last week. Mrs. Oster, who 
presided, pointed out that it was a meeting of 
women members of a political association, having 
equal rights of membership with the members 
of the other sex. Among the speakers was Mrs. 
Lidgett, who has had much experience of adminis- 
tration in London, who, in the course of an 
address on the “Poor Law,” incidentally 
mentioned that the Birmingham Infirmary was 
a pattern to the whole country. 

* * * 

If Lord Rosebery puzzled some of his oppo- 
nents at Cardiff recently he certainly made the 
way plain for a little Yorkshire girl whom he 
met at Swindon. On his return journey to town 
he saw on the Swindon platform a thinly-clad 
child crying bitterly. Jumping out of the car- 
riage he asked the cause of her trouble. The 
little mite had been sent alone on a long railway 
journey to Bradford, and had passed her junction, 
and was thus stranded on that great railway 
wilderness. Touched by her story Lord Rose- 
bery found the inspector, got the child cared for 
and safely directed, procured her refreshments, 
and presenting her with a little money, sent her 
on her journey rejoicing in the kindness of the 
stranger, of ;whose rank and name she had no 
idea. 

* # & 

“Women Workers” is the title given the 
official report of the interesting and represen- 
tative Conference of Women Workers held at 
Glasgow in October last. The report, which 
extends to close upon 200 pages, supplies a full 
and interesting record of the proceedings, and 
is published by Messrs. Maclehose and Sons, 
publishers, Glasgow. 

* * 

Prayer is the outlet of the saints’ sorrow and 
the inlet of their supports and comforts. 

Flavel. 
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30 WORDS ror 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happow &Cc., Latest TIME Tuespay. 


Ar HOME SCHOOL—A 
el man’s daughter offers the above, 
Love care. Good education. Every 

attention. 8 £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
yearly. Healthy, open neighbourhood.— 

Tredegar House, East Dul Road, 8.E. 


governesses and visiting masters. Ea: 
tian training. 


non SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,— 
The Misses Batch & EDMBADES, 

Clevedon Lodge, Reading. Pupils 
prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Locals 
(higher, senior, junior), and Trinity College 
Exems. Vacancy for student-teacher 
(premium). 


————— 
[EF ACOMBE LADIES’ COLLEGE 

Torr’s Park. Principals : Mrs. HICKSON 

and Miss BRIDGMENT. Thorough educa- 
tion, with refined Christian home. House 
splendidly situated near sea. Indian pupils 
received. Highest references. Governess- 
student required. 


LLAN BANK, OWLS ROAD, 
BOSCOMBE.—High-class School for 
Girls. Thorough education. Success 

in public examinations. Care of delicate 
girls. House near sea, among pines.° Terms 
moderate. Prospectus on application. 

_——— ee ——————————— 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Dispiayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHNn Happon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“ Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘* Healthiest,” 
London. 


LONDON, VISITORS TO, 
Wi'l find Rest, Comfort, and Kindness at 
Bernard’s Christian Temperance Hotel, 


PHoscomes, BOURNEMOUTH.— 
Boardand Residence. House pleasantly 


situated among pines. Quite near 
sea, pier, and rdens. South aspect. 
Terms moderate.— Melbourne, Owls Road. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


844444444 


RISING SUN corse. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +\'1 WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
Labour, you can produce More 


Polish with Two Penny Packets 
of Rising Sun than with Half- 
was Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. gum. 


RISIN’ SUN Povish 


POLISH. 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Bold in 8d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“There is no preparation of which we know to equal 
its excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM, WAX, & c. &c. 


REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 
SAYES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for yon. - 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.c: 

RULES FOR STARCHING. 

A most valuable little book for those who 


do their own starching at home. Post Free 
or 2 stamps, 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


: = 
EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Che Christian. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER: 
CONTAINING 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 


Daily Bible ae 
Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
hroughout the World. 


Enterprise 


Lo : Co 
ndon: MORGAM, AND SCOTT, 12, Puerosier Bullags, Bc 


wmrs THIS !—An opportunity 
for you to increase your income by 

selling our sound, reliable teas at 
1s. 6d., le. 8d., 18. 10d., 28., 28. 6d., packed 
in }-1b., §-lb., and 1-lb. bags. —— orders 
are always bei: received. ersons of 
either sex appointed as agents. Good 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS ror 1s. 6d. 
6a. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Happow & Co., Larast TIME TUESDAY. 


Mes rHLY, Medical, or Surgical 
Work wanted by late District Nurse 


f terms.—Apply at once for particulars to 
at St. Matthew's, Brixton. City of 
London Hospital and L.O.8. Diploma. x woe onis Yard, Fenchuroh Strest, 


Excellent references.—Mrs, J ouNsoN, Digby 
Institute. Bournemouth. 


AS USEFUL COMPANION.—Re- 
engagement required by Noncon- 
formist. Age 29. Thoroughly domesti- 
- Good needlewoman. ‘Assist in 
housekeeping, and willing to be generally 
useful.—Draker, Hillfield, Cheddar. 


LADY desires Compavionsbip or 
Secretaryship. Able to take Bible 
Readings and assist in Temperance Work, 
etc. References.—F. D., c/o Henningham 
and alts 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
uare, W. 


THE UNION 
SIGNAL, 


Published at the Woman's Temple in 
Chicago, by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, is Edited by 


ADIKS’ MATERNITY NURSE || MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
disengaged Spring and Autumn ET, Corre- 
months, London Certificate. Middle || LADY HENRY SOMBRSET, 

aged. Abstainer. Good references. Terme | | sponding Editor, and Miss MARGARET 
moderate,-NURSE WIGFIELD, Moorgate, SUDDUTH, Managing Editor. 


Rotherham. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 
6d. for each Additiona! 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Jouw Hapvon &Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


LADIES AND LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The representative of a high-class LIFE 
CUMPANY wishes to secure the services 
of two or three lady canvassers for 
London snd Brighton. — Address, W.S. 
380, Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Salisbury 

uare, E.C. Nominal ealary and com- 
mission. 


AN ANY LADY recommend a 
thoroughly trustworthy, _ reliable, 
middle-aged woman between 30 and 40, 

as 'good plain ccok in a small bousebold, 
where there are four servants, where Sunda 
Bible-readings are held, and the Sabbat 
quietly kept? Wages £20 to £25. Assistance 
in the kitchen—Apply, by Jetter only, to 
A. Z., Messrs. Nisbet & Co., Berners Btreet, 
Oxford Street. 


The price is G/G, post paid, per annum. 


The paper was founded in 1875, and is 
the literary child of the great Tempe- 
rance Crusade of Women. It is the 
official organ of the World’s and 
National W.O.T.U.; has subscribers in 
every civilised nation ; and is doubtless 
read by half-a-million persons every 
week. Its key note is ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection,” and its pages are mellow with 
the thought, affection, and purpose of 
that ‘‘organised mother-love” which 

is inspired by the Spirit of God. 


NOTE THIS.— 


THE LOW TERMS for 
Small Advertisements. 
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PUBLIGATIONS, 
30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
for OUR DAUGHTERS. 


Mrs. G. 8. REANEY, , 


EDITOR OF 
‘‘OUR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS,” 
AUTHOR OF 
‘*Our Daughters,” and ‘‘Our Brothers and 
Sons,” ete., etc. 
THIRD EDITION. 
Price ls . ¢d.. in cloth, fancy cover, 160 Pp. 
London: JOHN HADDON and CO., 
Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, B.O. 


RE 
SIDE DISHES 


i) For Breakfast, Luncheon, } 
Dinner, and Supper, 
COMPRISING 
Hors d’Wuvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
¥ (Inspecting and © nsulting Chef de {fu} 
} Cuisine, National Training School of 


} Cookery, London); Author of * Political 
j Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- 


cipes,” *Menus and their Compilation,’ } 
{ * Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


This work is divided into five principal 

rte, treating upon Hors d’(Kuv | 

| Sandwiches, Savo iry Dishes, Salads, ' 

A Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain convection with "Yl 
each other: also contains many new and |} 
original recipes, and the author claims |} 

) that they are all thoroughly reliable and hy 
workahie, and that cooks who wilt put {MM 

WU them into practice according to the | 
instructions, will be able to prepare 

} the a successtully and without 


poksellers, or of the 
plishers, 
7 JOHN HADDON @& CO., RBouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, E.U. 


BARGAINS 


T0 CLEAR “Spctan Goce ieore 


ALL APPLICATIONS re 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & 60. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman’s Signal,” 


AND FOR 
“THE CHRISTIAN, ‘“ METHODIST TIMES,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “ MORNING STAR,” 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “ REVIEW OF THE CHURCIIES,” 


“ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” Etc., Eve, 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. 


S. PEACH & SONS, 


Lister Gate, Nottingham. Est. 1857 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 


preventing their appearance, 
will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
spueetion to Mrz, GRACK NEWTON, Verwood 
illa, Heath Koad, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


EPPS'8 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Dont Coush-just use 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause without avy 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; they «-// cure, 
and they w/// not injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 


SOLD in TINS 13): EACH. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. Jax. 81, 1895. 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


— ee ie re nee 7 
I r G “Strongest and Best.’— 
y Pure Concentrated 


96 PRIZE _Mepoeloee Awarded to 
J. 5. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


@2°> Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


IN FANTS, oO” In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, & 
AND THE AGEo: “ Highly Nutritious.”—Zancet. 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


NOW READY. | 
THE YEAR'S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. Gd. 


BEST Established 


AND 


CHEAPEST. 
& 


ALSO 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The North American Review.” 


Secretary eeeonee Department, 24, ‘Memorial ‘Hall, ‘Farringdon Street, pennen E. C. 
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